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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


Organized Labor in_Politics—Enforcement of the Eight Hour Law— 
The Anti-Trust Campaign—Postal Savings Banks for the Philippines 
—End of the War in Central Ametrica—The Duma Dissolved—The 
Russian Revolution— The Inter-Parliamentary Union—Foreign Notes. 


et St SH 


The Decay of Matter . . . . . » + «GUSTAVE LE BON 
Murder in the Mountains and the Metropolis . W. E. BARTON 
Crossing the Line (Poem). . , - « « SILAS X. FLOYD 
The New Wheat Center of the World . W. FRANK McCLURE - 
The Woman’s Suffrage Fight in Oregon ALICK S, BLACKWELL 
Internationalism and the World’s Capitol . . P. H. EYKMAN 
The Habits of Men and Other Animals . . . PETER RABBIT 
Central American Characteristics . . . CHARLES M. PEPPER 
The Romaunt of Fair Dowsabell (Poem) . GARNET N, WILEY 


et Re 


EDITORIALS BOOK REVIEWS 
A Thunder Shower _ Hot Weather Fiction 
The Russian Tragedy | ' ‘Western Culture in Eastern Lands 
Decay of Matter and Theories Lord Curzon in India 
Gorky’s First Impressions Revised j Cotton Field, Cotton Mill 
Railway Rebates and Earnings Studies of Eaglish Mystics 
Russell Sage, Etc. The Mayor of Warwick, Etc. 
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for comfort. 


AILEY’S “COMFORT” WAGON is of extreme dimensi 
@ Two stout people may comfortably sit in it side by 








Cushions, seat and back 8 inches deep. “As restful as a Victoria. Short tuni 


gear, wire or low wood wheels and S. R. Bailey Pneumatic or Cushion tires. Qf 





comfort seckers, but on smart, aristocratic lines. @ Built by the makers of the fam 


Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. 


A LINE TO US FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


$S.R.BAILEY@CO., 


Amesbury. Mass, 


















THE 


Adirondack Mountains 


Are now about the most central of all 


Boston, Buffalo 
th 


CENTRAI 


“Ss INI >A 
a 


A night’s ride takes you from any 
of places to the center of the 
mountains in time for breakfast next 
mornin 


For a copy of ‘‘The Adirondack Mountains 
and How to Reach Them,’’ which is No. 20 
of the New York Ce xtral Lines’ ‘‘Four-Track 
Series,’’ containing a fine map of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains and adjacent territory, with 
useful information in regard to hotels, 
camps, lakes, rivers, etc., send a two-cent 
Stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager Gen- 
eral Advertising Department, Room 33F, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Mgr, r Traffic Mgr. 
NEW YORE OHICAGO 














MARINE AND INLAND INSURANG 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED !N 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Tras 
portation RisK and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 





The profits of the Company revert to the & 
sured and are divided annually upon the 
miums terminated during the year, thereby redw 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bem 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 94 Vice-Pres't 
jAS. L. LIVINGSTO. , 84 Vice-Pres’t 
G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secrets 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





COSMOPOLITAN. for August is the issue of FACT and FICTION. Every article, 
story, and poem is entertaining; some are instructive as well, others just fascinating. 





The Treason of the Senate 


Cy David Graham Phillips 


Senator Elkins, of West Virginia, one of the pow- 
erful lieutenants of the “merger,” and Senator Knox, 
of Pennsylvania, whose record is one of devotion to 
the men who exploit the American people—both are 
scourged in the August issue with facts about their 
deeds that patriotic citizens will read with horror and 

ise. his instalment of “The Treason of the 
Senate” shows Elkins’ connection with the infamous 
crime of “rebating,” and ‘how Knox betrayed Roose- 
yelt after the President had retained him as Attor- 
ney-General. 





Cause of the Great Earthquake 


By David Starr Jordan 


Much has been written about what the earthquake 
did, but practically nothing has been said about the 
cause which underlay the whole calamity. Mr. Jor- 
dan, a scientific investigator, well qualified to write 
on this subject, shows how and why the terrible force 
locked in the bowels of the earth wrought this 
frightful destruction of the Gm City of the 
West”—and, indeed, the whole Pacific Coast. This 
article is written in a popular style. Every one will 
be the wiser after having read it. 





A Honeymoon in a Canoe—Ex- 
tracts From a Bride’s Log 


Book 
By Winifred Fales 


_Those who would like a delicious little tid-bit of 
literatu: written almost in a whisper of words, 
ought t& read “A Honeymoon in a Canoe.” It 
makes dainty, entertaining reading, and might, per- 
haps, suggest to prospective brides and bridegrooms 
a delightful way to avoid the crowd on the momen- 
tous “trip,” and of obtaining quict and time for 
“honeymooning.” 





Story of Andrew JacKson 


By Alfred Henry Lewis 


This is an historical novel that is true—every word 
of it. Andrew Jackson—who does not know him as 
one of the greatest of Presidents, but who knows him 
as a lover, and, incidentally, a duellist? When you 
know his private life as intimately as Mr. Lewis tells 
of it, you will know one of the most romantic charac- 
ters in history. 





Cast Away on Feather’s Folly 


By Norman Duncan 


Every one who loves the adventure of the sea 
admires Norman Duncan’s strong, virile stories, and 
this one is in his best vein. The story runs breath- 
lessly to the end, and the reader himself will scarccly 
breathe until he has. finished it. 





Ingratitude of Mr. Rosenfeld 


By Bruno Lessing 


Lessing is the one humorist who is able to present 
to magazine readers the ordinarily sombre life of the 
New York east side Ghetto in yarb of lighter hue. 
Lessing’s characters are inimitable and, moreover, 
true; they have all the strength and reality of a mas- 
ter story-teller and observer of human nature. 





Angels’ Visits 


By W. W. Jacobs 


Everyone who has read Jacobs’ short stories, which 
have been published from time to time in the SMO- 
POLITAN, says that this wonderful English humorist 
suggests Dickens. He has all of Dickens’ best man- 
ner of word caricature, with all the fidelity to nature 
that made that great novelist the greatest. “Angels’ 
Mi will certainly teach the laughless how to 
augh. 





BOLD SENATOR BAILEY 


An intensely absorbing article, telling of the effrontery and cheap logic of Joseph Bailey's reply 
to the COSMOPOLITAN on the floor of the Senate. A true statement, showing how the Senator 
failed utterly to answer the charges that he helped Standard Oil into Texas, that he received a 
$200,000 fee for his services in negotiating loans on oil and timber lands, and that he regularly 
works for the ‘ interests ” and against the people. 





THESE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE ARTICLES AND STORIES IN 


AUGUST 


SMOPOLITAN = 


1789 Broadway, New York City 
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~ EDUCATION 
Connecticut 
Boxwood Manor School ic tyn., con. 


Colle: ~ge Preparatory and Elective Courses. Music and Art 
under direction of Masters. Ail outdoor sports. Co-ordinate 
with St. Margaret’s Hall, San Mateo, Cal. Mrs. BR. 

Griswold, Patroness. Miss Ida Louise Tebbetts, Principal. 


MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NORWICH, CONNECTICUT. Offers a healthful, happy 











home with the hest advantages for study and recreation. 
District of Columbia 
THE ee — FOR ee 
lar and elective courses. Preperste? STiEn 
species Music Art, Elocution. = ress 
R' ELL, 2401 Massachusetts — WASHINGTON. 


Opposite 








work a 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Lafayette Square 


HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal, 


Florida 


ROLLINS COLLEGE “Nun” 


Depeemente; Coliege, iain, Music, Expression, Fine Arts, Domes- 
tic and Industrial Arts, Business ; highest standards, best instruction, low- 
est expenses; perfect climate, pore water, no malaria, Koos air life, no 
death in twenty-one years ; as and aquatic sports. 

. F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D., President. 


Massachusetts 


FOR BOYS. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for me- 
chanic arts. Mtvrony teachers. A vigorous school life. A new ay 
aasium with swimming pool. Fits fer college. scientific school and 
ousiness. illustrated pamphlet sent free. Piease address 

DR. T. V. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


SE DGWICK Scheel tor Boys 


and Young Men 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS, 

A Home School among ‘‘the Berkshires,”’ te for 
College or Business. Pupils are members of Principal's 
farmaily, and receive constant personal attention. Right 
habits and manly, Christian character are the chief aim. 
Pupils carefully selected and number limited. Courses of 
study not rigid, advancement depending on student’s ability. 
Good gymnasium and ample facilities for all out-door games 
and sports under careful re Address 

. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. Samuex V. Core, A.M., D.D., President. 
yand year ie Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college-pre- 
Ean. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
igh-school graduates and others. Art and music. Ex- 
a = anne teachers. Native French and German. New 
= pee. with resident instructor; tennis, basket- 
ball, id-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Healthful 
o miles of Boston. For Catalogue and 

EATON SEMINARY. Norton. Mase 


New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


126th year opens Sept. 12, 1906. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 


” White 
House 




















location within 
views address, W 

















New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 
BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Our first aim is to make strong, manly successful men— 
physteally mentally, morally. ollege and business prep- 
aration. Boys’ summer camp, Adirondacks. Catalogue and 
oe > peees. Rev. T. H. fandon, A.M., Principal; Maj. 
ndon, Commandant. 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania, Mercersburg. 
MERCERSBURG ACADEMY. For Boys. College Preparatory Courses. 
Personal interest taken, with aim to inspire in pupils 
lofty ideals of scholarship, sound judgment and Christian 
manliness. we catalogue address WILLIAM MANN 
-IRVINB, Ph. D., President. 














The Mackenzie School 


Lower School, Boys 9 to 13. 

Upper School, Boys 13 and Older. 

Careful preparation for College and University: 

Fall Term, September 26th. 

Rev. James Macxenzig, Ph.D:, Director. 

Wyatr W. Ranpatt, Ph.D., Head Master. 

Dosss Frrry-on-Hupsoy, 

St. Margaret’s School for Girls 

A high-class residential a d schooL 

New, fireproof iiding specia designed for school; 
perfect sanitation. 

Only teachers of ua academic and professional stand. 
ing employed. 


Comp ~+4 Academic 
an “Physical Culture and 





rtment, Music, Voice Cultun 
ge + lc Science. 





GARDEN cI ry, “NEW YORK. Highteen inues trom New York 
Cit midway between the Sound and the Sea. Its object isthe 
Siena preparation of boys for college. It has an efficient ~_ 
masters, fully equipped laboratories, and well-appointed sch 
class rooms. The Cluett Gymnasium, with its swimming- ta 
and complete Re pe and the Meany Athletic Field, with ite! 
tennis courts, ball and football fields and cinder track, 
every facility for = yp —_ oar < of the students. Visit 


ors always welcome. eotplogs TY 
FREI’ K*L- A AGE"D. C.L., Head-Master. 





Virginia 


RAWLINGS INSTITUTE 


Charlottesville, Va 

A select school for young ladies. Strong "faculty, beauti- 
ful_scenery, and healthful climate. 

Courses leading to the various College degrees, ani 
special advantages in Music, Art, Elocution, -_ Physical 
Culture. Next session will OPEN SEPT. 2oth 

For catalogue, address: 


HENRY WISE TRIBBLE, President} 
Expenses, $225.00 to $350.00 


ROANOKE ‘ef 
54th Year. 

f 1C German, French 
Cortranign abet Wer mots retanes Moura 


and Spanish 
location. Six Churches; no bar-rooms. Expenses 
Catalogue free. Address The President, Salem, ve 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHERMERHORN TEAcue” 
TEACHERS, SCHOOLS, TUTORS, GOVERNESSES, PROPERTY 
1855-1906 3 Bast 14th St., New York City 
Proprietor. 














Journ O. RocKWELL, 


ee 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, e Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the ew York Post Ofict 

as Secon ass Mail Matter. iN ADVANGE 


cents. 


a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be net 
one week before change is to take effect; the old a 
as the new address should be given. 
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_.. HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC, 
Se 
LAUREL LAKE HOUSE, 3h, 


Centre the Berkshire Hills. Elegant location. Eve 
on S Booklet. GEO. BOARDMAN. 





Ty 





THE OCEAN VIEW 


PIGEON COVE, CAPE ANN, MASS. 
OPENS JUNE 15TH. Booklets 
H. W. DUNKLEE, Prop. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


“TheForest Clenand Radium Spring” 


White Mountains of New Hampshire. 


A select family Hotel, catering to those who appreci- 
ate a cool, restful spot; pure air, pine woods, a good 
table, courteous attention; and The Purest Spring Water 
on Earth. Booklet for the asking. 


“ THE FOREST GLEN,” No. Conway, N. H. 


HOT E L E A R L E WAVERLY PLACE 


One door from Washington Square North. 
Moat convenient location in 


NEW YORK CITY 


Entirely New Hotel. Just Completed. Room with Private Bath 
$1.50 per day. Same room, with meals, $3.00 per day. 
Send for printed matter. DAVID H. KNOTT. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 














WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


MANSION HOUSE ®00xrx 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST., N. Y. 
cat Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Rates. 
lest location in the vicinity of New York. 
2916 Main. J. C. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 


PROSPECT PARK HOIEL. 


CATSHILL, N. Y. 

Opened in June under new management. Private 
baths have been added, and many improvements are now 
being made. Send for illustrated booklet. New York rep- 
povsay ages will call with floor plans and photographs. 

ddress FRANK N. ROGERS, Manager, Catskill, N. Y. 

INE RIDGE Northboro, Mass.—Neither hospital or 


ee  , paste fee fnvalide or these desiring 
MATRON. of nursing and care. Ad- 














A Universal Exchange of all Varieties of Earnest 
Religious Thought : ::::::: %::3 8 


JULY ISSUE NOW READY 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


Each Issue 240 Pages 75 cents, Post Free 
Yearly Subscriptions, $2.50, Post Free 


CHIEF CONTENTS 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FAITH, by Sir Oliver e. 
DENOMINATIONALISM, UNDENOMINATIONALISM AND 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, by Canon Knox Little. 
PLEA FOR THE SEPARATION 
WORSHIP, by H. A. Garnett. 
F THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION IN 
I! aa SCHOOLS, by the Headmaster of Bradfield 
ollege. 
THE WORKING FAITH OF THE SOCIAL REFORMER. 
IV—THE COMING OF SOCIALISM, by Prof. Henry 


Jones. 
THE GREAT FALLACY OF IDEALISM, by D. H. Mac- 
Gregor. 
JAPANESE CHARACTER AND ITS PROBABLE IN- 
FLUENCE OUTSIDE JAPAN, by Prof. Robert H. Smith. 
A RALLYING GROUND FOR THE FREE CHURCHES, 
by the Rev. P. T. Forsyth, D. D. 
WHY NOT FACE THE FACTS? AN APPEAL TO PROT- 
ESTANTS, by the Rev. K. C. Anderson, D. D. 
SIGNS AND WONDERS IN DIVINE GUIDANCE, by Miss 
C. E. Stephen. 
THE SUFFERING OF THE SAINTS, by Miss Edith Gittins. 
GOSPEL TYPES IN PRIMITIVE TRADITION, by the Rev. 
Benjamin W. Bacon, D. D. 
With a number of signed reviews and Bibliography» of 
Recent Literature. 
Sutner iets: are booked and single copies sold. by: 
G. EB STECHERT & CO., 120-132 W. 20th St., New 
York. THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSO., 25 
Beacon St., Boston. From any decent Booksellers, or 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE 
14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C., London 








SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 
WHITE SULPHUR cs7ibtsnme 
ESTABLISHMENT 
NOW OPEN. 
Highest award at Paris Exposition in 1900 and St. Louis 
Exposition in 1904. 
PAVILION, HOTEL agne COTTAGES 


wo ° 
JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 


DUFFERIN & COLUMBIA 


DIGBY, N. S. 
The best of cuisine. Moderate rates. Finest location. 
Cc. A. JORDAN. 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN ¥°*%xovs 


Catskill Mountains. For booklet and particulars address 
. B. MILLER, Woodland, N. Y. 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 
Lightest, 

Best Luggage. 
177 Broadway, 


688 Broadway, 
723 Sixth Avenue, 


Wardrobe Trunks 
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j Pleasures Passed Along 


Peds sfibuld treat a pleasure as they do 
treat ‘Counterfeit ymionéy—=pass it along to 
somebody else as quickly as possible. The 
only difficulty with this advice is that the 
said party of the second part may not ap- 
preciate the pleasure thus thrust upon him. 
That is probably the case with the four let- 
ters we publish below ; all our readers may 
not get the same enjoyment from them that 
we did. But we do our duty in passing 
them along, regardless of other people. The 
same altruistic spirit is shown in that we 
bury in our bosoms and waste-paper basket 
the ill-natured and complaining letters that 
we received contemporaneously. -Our read- 
ers have troubles enough of their own with- 
out any of ours added. THe INDEPENDENT. 


Summit Acavemy, N. J., March roth, 1906. 
The Independent: 

GENTLEMEN—For twenty-five years I have been 
a constant reader of THE INDEPENDENT, my ap- 
preciation of its value increasing from year to 
year. While single issues of similar publications 
have at times appealed to me very strongly, I 
have found that they did not “wear” as well as 
my old standby, and I congratulate myself that J 
have resisted any temporary temptation to trans- 
fer my allegiance. 

It may be of some interest to you to know on 
what I base my admiration of THE INDEPENDENT. 
It is because it is true ‘to its name. For ability, 
courage of its convictions and virile presentation 
of them, it is unapproached by any similar pub- 
lication. Last week’s issue, one of the finest ever 
printed, has impressed me so strongly in these 
respects that I am impelled to send you these few 
lines of appreciation. 

Wishing you ever-increasing prosperity and 
wider influence and usefulness, I remain 

Very truly yours, James HEarp. 
Lincoitn, Neb., May 28th, 1906. 
The Independent, New York: 

GENTLEMEN—I am one of those who believe 
that it is right to throw a bunch of flowers at a 
fellow while he is alive rather than to wait until 
he is dead and then wait on him tenderly with an 
artistically made bouquet. 

I read THe INDEPENDENT. It is one of the 
most acceptable periodicals on my table. It is 
the most virile thing, editorially, I have ever read. 
I like it, and its gives me genuine pleasure to say 
so. I like it so well that I preach it to my neigh- 
bors and tell them that not to_read it is to uncon- 
sciously suffer 'a réal loss in life. 

I do not know who it is that writes the many 
wise, solid, mature and beautiful editorials, but it 
would be a great pleasure to me to know more 
about the man that wrote “Russian Revolution 
and the World’s Peace” and “Apple Blossoms” in 
the issue of May 24th. It is in just such intel- 
lectual viands that the publications of today are 
so weak. Does one man write these editorials 
every week, or have you a number at the work? 
Who are they? 


I like almost everything printed inyour mag. 
zine; some of the articles I do ndt agree with. 


do agree with most of them and : kindly 
ymfortable Wo 


towards all of*them. a. 9 

“I like the plain, quaint, and Com 
cover of THE INDEPENDENT; “it; comes into the 
library like an old, familiar friend with everyday 
clothes on. In my way of looking at things, it js 
ever so much more artistic than covers in which 
the delirium of some brush and ink artist is per. 
petuated in half-tone. 

I like your magazine for another reason—i 
does not make beasts of burden of its readers, 
compelling them to carry in their hands a great! 
heavy lot of advertising while looking for a grain 
of brain wheat somewhere about the middle of 
the “book.” I have often thought that such pub 
lications made the advertisers furnish the brains 
in each issue, for surely there is more ability 
shown in the advertisements than in the text, 

Excuse this rather long and very rambling le- 
ter. I wish you long life, you who write the ed- 
torials in THE INDEPENDENT and you who publish 
it. I only wish I had a complete set of the pubi- 
cation from the beginning, and that well’ indexed 

Yours truly, J. S. Leon warn. 
KNOXVILLE, Tenn., June 2oth, 1906. 
The Independent, New York: 

Dear INDEPENDENT—Since there is not only 
room, but a great crying need for a new daily 
newspaper in New York, why not convert Tu 
INDEPENDENT into a daily? Or, better yet, estab 
lish a daily INDEPENDENT and still preserve the 
weekly. 

If you will bring to a daily your equipment of 
character, moral earnestness, brains, enterprise, 
patriotism, sanity and thoro independence, the 
new journal ought to be an instant and enduring 
success. And what a tremendous uplift it would 
give to contemporary newspaperdom! It would 
be_an epoch-making publication. 

I am not a pessimist, neither am I bilious or 
dyspeptic, but it seems to me I have never known 
a time in twenty years when New York daily 
newspapers were poorer organs of enlightened 
public opinion, or more sodden in provincialism, 
or more rabidly sensational, or more shameless in 
money grubbing, or more, subservient to special 
financial interests or less representative of demo 
cratic ideals. 

As for “moral earnestness,” why, they have long 
since “cut that out.” 

May I hope you will consider. my suggestion’ 
I believe it discloses a great opportunity for 
patriotic service. Yours truly, 

* Witiiam F. Linx 
Jamestown, R. I., July 23, 1906 
Publisher. of The Independent: 

Dear Sirr—I am an old subscriber, first of the 
“Great Round World,” then “Week’s Progres 
and “Searchlight.” I see in THe INpEPENDEM 
that it is now combined with that magazine. | 
have just read THe INDEPENDENT for the fit 


you can arrange to send it to the subscribers 
the “Searchlight,” and oblige 
Yours truly, 
Mrs.) M. SEATON. 
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ble for legislation in Congress. 


Survey of the World 


A campaign address 

was issued last week 
the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor. Several Presidents of the United 
States, it says, have urged the passage of 
equitable legislation in behalf of the 
working people, “but Congress has been 
entirely preoccupied looking after the in- 
terests of vast corporations and preda- 
tory wealth.” Senators and Representa- 
tives, “in their frenzied rush after the 
almighty dollar, have been indifferent or 
hostile to the rights of man.” Refer- 
ence is made to the presentation of “a 
bill of grievances,” on March a2tist, to 
President Roosevelt and those responsi- 
“But if 
perchance you may not heed us,” said 
the representatives of organized labor at 
that time, “we shall appeal to the con- 


Organized Labor 


in Politics b 


“The relief asked for has not been granted. 
Congress has turned a deaf ear to the voices 
of the masses of our people; and, true to our 
declaration, we now appeal to the working 
people; aye, to all the American people united- 
ly, to demonstrate their determination that this 
Republic of ours shall continue to be of, for, 
and by the people, rather than of, for, and 
by the almighty dollar.” 


It is recommended that central bodies 
and local unions elect delegates to meet 
in convention for the formulation of 


- plans to further the movement and to 


nominate candidates who will stand for 
the enactment of labor measures. “The 
first concern of all should be the positive 
defeat of those who have been hostile or 
indifferent to the just demands of labor.” 
Straight labor candidates should be nom- 
inated “where both parties ignore labor’s 
legislative demands,” but legislators who 
have been friends of labor should be sup- 


ported for re-election. The movement 
“must not degenerate into a scramble for 
office,” and should be free from parti- 
sanship : 

“The utmost care should be taken to nom- 
inate only such union men whose known in- 
telligence, honesty and faithfulness are con- 
spicuous. They should be nominated as 
straight labor representatives, and stand and 
be supported as such by union men and their 
friends and sympathisers, irrespective of pre-. 
vious political affiliation. Wherever it is ap- 
parent that an entirely independent candidate 
cannot be elected, efforts should be made to 
secure such support by the minority party and 
by such other progressive elements as will in- 
sure the election of labor representatives.” 
Pointing to the recent election of fiftv- 
four trades unionists to the British 
Parliament, the address says: “If the 
British workmen with their limited fran- 
chise accomplished so much by their 
united action, what may we in the United 
States not do, with universal suffrage?” 
Gains already made by the workers, the 
address goes on to say, have been the 
result of their organization, intelligence 
and sacrifices ; they have not been due to 
kindness or consideration at the hands of 
the powers that be, but have been 
achieved in spite of the combined bitter 
hostility of mendacious greed, corporate 
corruption, legislative antagonism and 
judicial usurpation. “Labor demands a 
distinctive and larger share in the gov- 
ernmental affairs of our country; it de- 
mands justice; it will be satisfied with 


nothing less.” 
& 


& kate Before this address was issued 
Platform there had been reported for 

consideration in the Central 
Federated Union, of New York, a plan 
of campaign and a long platform. The 
latter demands the enforcement of the 
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laws relating to child labor, compulsory 
education, the eight-hour day, the pre- 
vailing rate of wages, contract labor in 
prisons, and the sanitary inspection of 
mines, tunnels, workshops and dwellings. 
It also demands the enactment of laws, 
State or National, providing for postal 
savings- banks; a postal express; owner- 
ship and operation by municipalities, the 
State or the nation, of all public utilities ; 
’ municipal ice plants ; municipal abattoirs ; 
ballot reform; direct legislation thru the 
initiative and referendum ; abolition of the 
Electoral College, and direct nomination 
and election of President, Vice President. 
United States Senators, judges and all 
elective officers; and the prohibition of 
the use of injunctions in labor disputes. 
Commenting upon this last clause at a 
meeting of the Union, Mr. Gompers said 
he thought it was too sweeping. “What we 
have to fear is not the courts’ power to 
use injunctions, but the perversion of that 
power.” “The engineer-general of the 


machine now running in Congress, genial 
Uncle Joe,” he added, “has more deviltry 
in his nature toward organized labor than 
any other man I know of.” Speaker Can- 


non is one of those whose re-election the 
unions will try to prevent. It is under- 
stood that others to be opposed are a ma- 
jority of the Republican members of the 
House Judiciary Committee and all the 
Republican members of the House Labor 
Committee except one. Prominent among 
these are Messrs. Bartholdt and McCall. 
A determined effort will be made to de- 
feat Mr. Littlefield in Maine, where 
Speaker Cannon and other well known 
Republicans will contend against Mr. 
Gompers and his associates in the cam- 
paign. 
yd 

At the instance of Sec- 
retary Taft, President 
Roosevelt has given 
orders that all Federal officers and in- 
spectors in charge of public works shall 
detect and report violations of the law of 
1892, which requires an eight-hour day 
for all laborers and mechanics employed 
by the Government or by a contractor 
upon “any of the public works of the 
United States.” Heretofore, such officers 
have not done this. When complaint was 
made by labor unions, they have said that 
the unions should proceed legally against 


Enforcing the 
Eight-Hour Law 
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offenders. The unions have replied that 
it was almost impossible for them to 
obtain the necessary evidence, and that 
they had no funds for legal contests. Vio- 
lations of the law must hereafter be re- 
ported promptly to the Department of 
Justice. When the Federation of Labor 
asserted, some time ago, that the law was 
being violated, Mr. Roosevelt called for 
specifications. They were given, and an 
investigation by Commissioner Neill 
showed that the complaints had been well 
founded. Some difficulties will be en- 
countered in enforcing the statute, owing 
to differences of opinion as to whether 
certain projects under private contract, 
such as naval vessels, are “public works.” 


ed 


In many cities pros- 
ecutors are still pur- 
suing ice companies 
and their officers. Owing to the exac- 
tions of combined producers, several mu- 
nicipalities are about to take up the busi- 
ness of making and selling ice. The 
Mayor of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., has award- 
ed a contract for an ice factory which is 
to have a capacity of 50 tons a day and 
be ready for use three months hence. The 
Mayor of Detroit proposes that his city 
shall supply ice to consumers at a price 
slightly exceeding the cost of cutting, 
storage and delivery. He would have thie 
winter work done by the men employed 
by the Park Commission, as they have 
little to do at that season. Mayor Coyne, 
of Yonkers, N. Y., would have ice cut 
from the city’s reservoirs and sold at cost. 
Grand juries in Boston and Indianapolis 
are taking testimony about ice combina- 
tions in those cities. Cleveland’s indicted 
ice dealers are soon to be tried. In St. 
Louis the prosecuting attorney has sued 
two companies, asking for a fine of $100 
a day for 714 days and for the annulment 
of their charters. The prosecutor in Phila- 
delphia says he has evidence enough to 
convict the thirteen ice dealers arrested 
there. In Jacksonville the arrested deal- 
ers have been tried for criminal 
intent to defraud and_ have been 
acquitted, altho it was shown that 
only one of the six ice factories was 
in operation, that all the ice from this 
factory was sold to one company at 
$2.60 per ton, and that this company sold 


Ice Trusts and 
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to consumers at prices ranging between 
$6 and $18. There was testimony tend- 
ing to prove that ice could be made there 
and sold profitably at wholesale for $1.50 
per ton. The ice men sent to jail by 
Judge Kincaid in Toledo have been re- 
leased by a higher court, pending a hear- 
ing on appeal some months hence. Judge 
Kincaid sent three of their lawyers to 
jail for contempt; the higher court has 
set them free. In Cincinnati five ice com- 
panies and eleven of their officers have 
been indicted. To avoid prosecution, 
the Sewer Pipe Association or Trust, a 
combination of seventeen companies capi- 
talized at $10,000,000 and controlling the 
manufacture and sale of sewer pipe, has 
offered to dissolve. This offer was ac- 
cepted on the 19th, at Jamestown, N. Y., 
where the district attorney was about to 
lay before a grand jury a mass of evi- 
dence against the combination. In 
Arkansas the Attorney General has sued 
five cottonseed oil mills under the Anti- 
Trust law, asking for a fine of $5,000 a 
day. He will proceed against thirty-four 
more mills that are in the combination. 
—John D. Rockefeller sailed for this 
country on the 20th. Three days later 
his attorney entered his appearance at the 
court in Findlay, Ohio, where he is 
charged with violating the Anti-Trust 
law. Mr. Rockefeller is therefore bound 
to appear for trial in September, and it is 
said that he will go to Findlay at that 


time. 
a 


Many Americans 
have left Mexico, 
where it is expect- 
ed that Americans will be in danger on 
or before September 16th, the date said 
to have been chosen for an attack upon 
them. Trainloads of these refugees are 
passing thru El Paso. In the large cities 
of Northern Mexico circulars warning all 
foreigners to leave the country have been 
posted and distributed. The text of these 
circulars is as follows: 


Movement Against 
Americans in Mexico 


“We desire Mexico for Mexicans and warn 
all foreigners that if they do not leave the 
country by the 16th of September they will 
be driven into the sea. Our nation, hitherto 
independent, is being made the servant of for- 
eign capital. We are on the borders of an 
abyss, and a great catastrophe menaces us un- 
less we force all foreigners out of the country 
and give our own people a chance.” 
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The movement is strongest in the north- 
ern States, especially in Chihuahua and 
Sonora, where the influence of Ameri- 
cans and American capital is said to have 
led some natives to fear that this part of 
their country will follow Texas. One of 
a party of fifty American refugees pass- 
ing thru New Orleans last week ex- 
plained that the men had come away re- 
luctantly, having yielded to the entreaties 
of their wives, who had discovered that 
their Mexican servants were heartily in 
sympathy with the anti-American move- 
ment. As the army had been recruited 
from the lower classes, who had been mis- 
led by agitators and agents of revo- 
lutionary societies, he felt that it could 
not be relied upon for protection. Some 
expect a great labor strike on September 
16th, Mexican workmen resenting the re- 
fusal of railroad companies and other 
employers to pay them as much as they 
pay to Americans. Enemies of the Diaz 
administration are said to be using the 
movement for political purposes. Presi- 
dent Diaz says to American residents that 
they will be protected, and that “a few 
executions of the leaders will put an end 
to any persecutions by Mexicans.” Many 
Americans have come from outlying parts 
of the country to the capital for safety. 


a 


Under a recent act of 
the Philippine Commis- 
sion, postal savings 
banks are at once to be established in the 
islands, beginning in Manila, Iloilo and 
Cebu. There will be three classes of 
banks. In those of the first class deposits 
and withdrawals will not be limited; in 
those of the remaining two classes there | 
will be a limit as to the amount deposited 
or withdrawn at one time and as to the 
sum received in one month. In those of 
the third class the deposits must be in 
savings-bank stamps, which are sold in 
denominations of 5, 10 and 20 centavos, 
with cards on which they may be pasted. 
At first the rate of interest will be 24 
per cent., but it will be paid on only 
1,000 pesos. For charitable and benevo- 
lent institutions, however, the line will 
be drawn at 2,000. Deposits are to be 
invested under the direction of a special 
board of five persons, a majority of 
whom will be heads of the Government 
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departments. They will be exempt from 
taxation. A depositor must be at least 
six years old. Owing mainly to the 
diplomacy of Harry Bandholtz (former- 
ly an infantry captain and now Assist- 
ant Chief of the Constabulary), several 
prominent ladrones or outlaws have 
been induced to surrender and are now 
in custody at Manila. Among these 
prisoners are Macario Sakay and Fran- 
cisco Carreon, the self-styled President 
and Vice-President of the “Filipino Re- 
public,” Lieutenant-General Villafuerte 
and Generals Montalon, Devega and 
Natividad, all of whom have infested the 
provinces of Rizal and Laguna in Luzon. 
No promise was given, except that they 
should have a fair trial. Bandholtz was 
greatly aided by Dominador Gomez, 
formerly president of the Nationalist 
party and of the Philippine Labor Union, 
a physician of mixed blood who fought 
on the side of the Spaniards in Cuba, 
and has exerted much influence in the 
islands since 1902. Peace is expected 
now thruout Luzon, altho Salvador and 
his fanatics are still to be reckoned with. 
In Cebu Governor Osmena has secured 
the surrender of all the outlaws who 
have been at large. In the island of 
Leyte, on the other hand, the Pulajanes 
are very aggressive. On the 22d a de- 
tachment of constabulary encountered 
600 of them, near Buraen, and were 
driven back, losing twelve privates, a 
scout and Lieutenant Worswick, of Kan- 
sas. To meet the demand for survey- 
ors the Commission has provided for the 
instruction (and also the employment) 
of a large number of native students for 
a term of five years. It is very difficult 
to obtain surveyors or civil engineers 
from the States. As some of the 
Igorrotes now on exhibition in this coun- 
try have not been well treated, the War 
Department has decided that all of them 
shall be.sent back to their homes in the 
islands. 

~S s 

Owing to the friend- 


ly influence of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and 


End of the War 
in Central America 
President Diaz there is peace now in 


Central America. Their good offices 
were accepted on the 16th, but there was 
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sharp fighting between Guatemala and 
Salvador almost up to the morning of 
the 18th, when, at six o'clock; an ‘arm- 
istice was declared. The last two bat- 
tles of this brief war were at Metapan 
and Planatar, on the 16th and 17th, and 
they were attended with much loss of 
life. Among those slain on the side of 
Salvador was Colonel Adalberto Guirola, 
a graduate of West Point, and the son of 
a millionaire. Salvador asserts that her 
forces were victorious; Guatemala says 
they were not. Some reports say that 
there had never been harder fighting or 
more bloody contests in Central Amer- 
ica. Peace commissioners representing 
Guatemala and Salvador (and Hon- 
duras, her ally) went on board the 
American cruiser “Marblehead” and 
were carried out beyond the three-mile 
limit. American and Mexican Ministers 
were at hand to give counsel and exert 
a pacifying influence. American naval 
vessels have been used for such purposes 
several times during the last ten years 
off the coasts of Central America or 
Santo Domingo. On the 2oth an agree- 
ment was reached and signed by Guate- 
mala, Salvador and Honduras. It also 
had the moral sanction of Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua. This agreement pro- 
vides for the establishment of peace, the 
withdrawal of armies within three days, 
an exchange of prisoners, the negotia- 
tion (within two months) of a treaty of 
friendship, commerce and navigation, and 
the reference of future differences to the 
President of the United States and the 
President of Mexico for arbitration. It 
is expected that this last clause will pre- 
vent war in Central America for many 
years to come. It is recalled by some 
that Sefior Pacas, one of Salvador’s 
Peace Commissioners, represented Sal- 
vador at Washington, four years ago, in 
arbitration proceedings concerning the 
claim of an American company, and pub- 
licly denounced his fellow arbitrators 
(the Chief Justice of Canada and Mr. 
Don M. Dickinson) for bias and unfair- 
ness because the decision was against his 
Government. It is fortunate that peace 
was restored before the assembling at 
Rio of the Pan-American Conference, to 
which both Guatemala and Salvador 
have sent representatives. Guatemala’s 
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revolutionists say they will continue their 
efforts,.to overthrow the Cabrera Gov- 
erriment, 
os 

P Some excitement has 
Arrests ne the been caused in the Isle of 
Isle of Pines pines by the arrest and 
imprisonment of three American resi- 
dents. It appears that a telegraph line 
about 1,000 feet long was constructed by 
L. C. Giltner, postmaster at Columbia; 
William Augustine and Miss Millie 
Brown. It connected Giltner’s store with 
the residences of the two other persons 
interested. All three were arrested for 
violating a military order (first issued 
when Cuba was held by our army) for- 
bidding the maintenance of any telegraph 
lines except those owned by the Govern- 
ment. Having been tried and found 
guilty, they were sentenced to pay a fine 
of $100 or be imprisoned for thirty-three 
days. They refused to pay, and were 
taken to the jail in Nueva Gerona, where 
there is no suitable provision for women. 
Miss Brown is eighteen years old. The 
defendants say that they had made 
only a toy telegraph line simply for their 
own instruction and amusement; also, 
that they were arrested without warning. 
On the other hand, the Cuban Govern- 
ment has received an official report as- 
serting that the defendants had given 
notice in the newspapers that the line 
was open for messages, and that they de- 
liberately and defiantly maintained the 
line after receiving warning that they 
were breaking the law. In deference to 
the feelings of American settlers, orders 
were given for the removal of Miss 
Brown from the jail to the residence of 
the Mayor. The attempts of American 
settlers to set up a government of their 
own and prevent a final cession. of the 
island to Cuba have been sharply re- 
sented by the native inhabitants. 


ed 


A crowd of fully 
20,000 persons filled 
and surrounded the 
St. Louis pavilion when the third Pan- 
American Congress was opened at Rio 
de Janeiro this week, Monday, at 8 p. m. 
The warships in the harbor threw their 
searchlights on the building, and the en- 
tire city of Rio de Janeiro was bedecked 
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in gala attire. Sefior Joaquin Nabuco, 
the Ambassador of Brazil taithe United 
States, was chosen the permanent pfesi- 
dent of the Congress, after Baron Di 
Rio Banco, Brazilian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in a speech opening the Congress, 
congratulated President Roosevelt and 
President Diaz, of Mexico, who this 
week have brought about peace in Cen- 
tral America. But when Sefior Jaurejas, 
of Guatemala, and Sefior Davla, of Hon- 
duras, and Sefior Delgao, of Salvador, 
shook hands the applause was deafening, 
and the Congress forthwith adopted a 
vote of thanks to President Roosevelt and 
President Diaz. It is expected that the 
most important question discussed at the 
Congress will be the Drago doctrine. 
Reduced to. its simplest terms, this 
doctrine is a declaration that no nation 
can forcibly collect debts owing to its 
citizens by any other nation. It is hoped 
that this Drago doctrine will be referred 
by the Pan-American Congress to The 
Hague Tribunal for adjudication as to its 
status in international law. It is a doc- 
trine that vitally affects the interest of 
every debtor nation. 


& 


The fourteenth 
meeting of the 
Inter - Parlia- 
mentary Conference met in the Royal 
Gallery of the Palace of Westminster, 
London, on July 23rd. It was attended 
by between five hundred and six hundred 
delegates, representing twenty-one dif- 
ferent national legislative bodies. The 
opening address was made by Lord 
Weardale, formerly Sir Philip Stanhope. 
He welcomed with special cordiality the 
appearance in the Conference of repre- 
sentatives. of Russia’s first parliament. 
The British Premier, Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, in his response gave a 
tribute to the Czar for the establishment 
of The Hague Conference, and, in allud- 
ing to the Duma, said that, altho it was 
dead, yet it would rise again. The re- 
mark was greeted with great applause, 
and when Sir Henry shouted, “La Duma 
est morte! Vive la Duma!’ the dele- 
gates rose to their feet and cheered for 
two minutes. Professor Kovalevsky rose 
to speak for the Duma, and in a voice 
broken by emotion announced that the 
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Duma delegation must withdraw from 
the Conference and return to take fight 
in the battle for liberty at home. 


“We came here in behalf of the Russian na- 
tion to partake in the great work of the con- 
ference. The Russian people desire peace. 
The mission of the Russian Parliament was 
to snatch a great people from a régime of vio- 
lence and substitute for it a sense of reality, 
liberty and justice. We hoped to take an ac- 
tive part in your work, but our mission comes 
to a sudden end, as our Parliament having 
been dissolved, we are no longer official repre- 
sentatives. Our sympathy remains. We re- 
turn home with the determination to continue 
the great struggle for freedom, liberty and 
justice. 


Amid cries of “No! No!” the Russian 
delegates left the hall. The Conservative 
newspapers severely criticised the speech 
of the Premier as a violation of interna- 
tional courtesy, an interference with the 
internal affairs of a foreign country by 
the official head of the Government. The 
first proposition taken up by the Confer- 
ence was that for the conversion of the 
next Hague Conference into a permanent 
International Parliamentary body as pro- 
posed by Congressman Bartholdt. Wil- 


liam J. Bryan wished to take immediate 
action to prevent bombardment for the 
collection of debts, as has been done re- 
cently in Venezuela and San Domingo, 
embodying his idea in the following reso- 
lutions : 


“If a disagreement should occur between 
contracting parties, which in the terms of the 
proposed arbitration treaty, need not be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, they shall, before declar- 
ing war or engaging in any hostilities what- 
ever, submit the question to the Hague Court 
or some other impartial international tribunal 
for investigation and report, each party reserv- 
ing the right to act independently afterward.” 


John Sharp Williams and other Ameri- 
can delegates are working in favor of 
this action. The Conference adopted the 
following resolution in regard to extend- 
ing power and influence of The Hague 
Conference: 


“First—That it would be advantageous to 
give The Hague Conference a more perma- 
nent influence in the organized functions of 
diplomacy, and that the powers should agree 
in establishing periodical meetings of the con- 
ference. 

“Second—That in naming their representa- 
tives to the second Hague Conference, the 
powers may usefully give them instructions to 
ascertain the best means of constituting a con- 
sultative commission charged with the duty of 
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preparing the codification and development of 
international law.” 

After the consideration of the terms of 
the model treaty of arbitration, the Con- 
ference will devote itself to the questions 
to be brought before The Hague, such as 
the rise and duties of neutrals, the invio- 
lability of private property at sea in time 
of war, and the use of new weapons. 
King Edward sent his greetings and good 
wishes to the Conference, and extended 
to them an invitation to visit him at 
Windsor Castle. Z 

For. many years the la- 
bor unions and the Cler- 
icals, in spite of their 
antagonism on other grounds, have 
worked together to secure a compulsory 
weekly day of rest, and their efforts are 
at last crowned with success. The bill 
was prepared in the Senate and passed 
the Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 
575 to1. The chief opposition was on the 
ground that it interfered with the run- 
ning of many institutions which the pub- 
lic demand should be kept open on Sun- 
day. Some violent Anti-Clericals ob- 
jected that the fixing of Sunday as the 
day of rest was a return to the old union 
of Church and State, but it was general- 
ly agreed that apart from any religious 
sanction of the day it was the most con- 
venient to the people as a whole. The 
law was made a part of the general pro- 
gram of the present Government for the 
improvement of the condition of the 
working classes and will be followed by 
measures for a graduated income tax and 
an old-age pension system. As the law 
may be used as a model for legislation on 
the subject in other countries its main 
provisions are of interest. No industrial 
or commercial establishment of any 
kind, whether public or private, lay 
or religious, even of those for edu- 
cation or benevolence, is permitted to 
work an employee more than six days 4 
week. The weekly period of rest should 
be twenty-four consecutive hours. It 
should be on Sunday. Wherever the 
complete closing of an establishment on 
Sunday would be prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of the public, the weekly rest may 
be given for part or all of the year in 
one of the following ways: (1) on some 
other day of the week for the whole pet- 
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sonnel of the establishment, (2) from 
Sunday noon to Monday noon, (3) Sun- 
day afternoon with a compensatory holi- 
day by rotation every fortnight, or (4) 
by shifts in rotation of part or all the em- 
ployees. These exceptions can only be 
made by direct authorization of the Gov- 
ernment. The day of rest by rotation 
(4) is permitted only to the following es- 
tablishments: hotels and_ restaurants; 
shops for sale of tobacco and fresh flow- 
ers; hospitals, asylums and drug stores; 
baths; newspapers, museums, theaters 
and libraries; water-works, gas-works 
and power plants; transportation other 
than railroads; and industries dealing 
with perishable material or products, In 
the case of public works of an urgent 
nature, such as the prevention or repair 
of accidents, the weekly day of rest may 
be suspended for the workman needed. 
Railroads and steamships are provided 
for in another law. 


J 


The Czar, under the 
advice of such reac- 
tionaries as General 
Trepoff, Count Ignateiff and Mr. Pobie- 
donostzeff, ex-Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, decided upon an aggressive move 
against the Liberal forces and on July 
21st dismissed the Duma. Another 
Duma will be convoked on March sth, 
1907. The time and mode of election 
will be determined later. From a tech- 
nical point of view the time of dissolu- 
tion seems to have been well chosen, for 
ithas taken both the members of the 
Duma and the revolutionists by surprise. 
For some time members of the Duma 
had been encouraged to believe that the 
Government was about to adopt the con- 
ciliatory policy and that a new cabinet 
would be chosen from among the leaders 
of the Constitutional Democrats. Dur- 
ing the session of the Duma only one bill 
has been passed which received the sanc- 
tion of the Council of the Empire and 
the signature of the Czar, that is the ap- 
propriation of 15,000,000 rubles from 
treasury funds for the relief of the 
famine sufferers. The Council of the 
Empire agreed with the Duma in refus- 
ing to accede to the wishes of the Gov- 
¢rnment and authorize a loan of 50,000,- 
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ooo rubles for the peasantry, and ac- 
cepted the Duma’s proposal to draw the 
money from the existing revenues and 
expend it under the supervision of the 
Duma. Another excuse for the dis- 
missal of the Duma was the public ad- 
dress issued by that body explaining its 
position upon the agrarian question. In 
its original form, as presented by the 
Group of Toil, this was a very revolu- 
tionary document, but it was feared by 
the more conservative element that this 
would simply be provocative to the Gov- 
ernment, so after a stormy debate, in 
which the divergence in view of the rad- 
ical and the conservative factions be- 
came more apparent than ever before, it 
was passed in an amended form and 
much subdued in tone. In dismissing 
the Duma, the Czar issued a manifesto 
expressing his disappointment with its 
work and making promises to the peas- 
ants in the following terms: 


“A cruel disappointment has befallen our 
expectations. The representatives of the na- 
tion, instead of applying themselves to the 
work of productive legislation, strayed into a 
sphere beyond their competence and have been 
making comments on the imperfections of the 
fundamental laws. which can only be modified 
by our imperial will. In short, the representa- 
tives of the nation have undertaken really il- 
legal acts, such as an appeal to the nation by 
Parliament. 

“The peasants, disturbed by such anomalies, 
seeing -no hope for the amelioration of their 
lot, resorted in a number of districts to open 
pillage, destruction of other people’s property, 
and disobedience of law. But our subjects 
ought to remember that improvement in the 
lot of the people is only possible under condi- 
tions of perfect order and tranquillity. We 
shall not allow arbitrary, illegal acts and shall 
impose our imperial will on the disobedient by 
all the force of the power of the State. 

“We call on well-disposed Russians to unite 
for the maintenance of legal power and the 
restoration of peace to our dear fatherland. 
May calm be re-established in the Russian 
land. May God help us realize the chiefest 
of our tasks, that of reform of the lot of the 
peasants. Our will on this point is unshak- 
able, and Russian husbandmen, without other 
people’s property being encroached upon, will 
be supplied, in cases where the peasants’ lands 
are too small, with legal and honest means for 
the enlargement of their property. Repre- 
sentatives of other classes will, at our request, 
devote all efforts to the realization of this 
great task, which will be performed definitely 
in a legislative manner by a future Parlia- 
ment.” 


The preparations of the Government 
had been carefully made, and, simulta- 
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neously with the ukase of dismissal, was 
issued another declaring thé city ‘of St. 
Petersburg in “a state of extraordinary 
security,” which is a form of martial 
law, altho not quite so stringent and 
arbitrary as “the state of siege.” The 
Goremykin Ministry was dismissed and 
Minister of the Interior -Stolypin has 
been made Premier. Mr. Stolypin is re- 
garded as an efficient, just and incor- 
ruptible man, not an extreme reaction- 
ary, but opposed to all lawlessness and 
revolutionary movements. The capital 
has been filled with the most loyal of the 
troops, the radical newspapers sup- 
pressed and hundreds of arrests made in 
the night, and the Tauride Palace, in 
which the Duma has been meeting, was 
closed and occupied by guards. 


Js 


The Duma At once upon their dismissal 
Defiant Vet, two hundred of the 
members of the Duma went 

to Viborg, Finland, and held an all-night 
session in the dining-room of the Belvi- 
dere Hotel, in spite of the threat of Gov- 
ernor Rechanberg to disperse them by 
force of arms. Several plans of action 
were proposed. The radical members 
wanted the Duma to declare itself the 
real Government of Russia and remain in 
perpetual session, but finally a compro- 
mise was effected and embodied in the 
manifesto printed in full below, advising 
a policy of “passive resistance” on the 
part of the people. Even the most con- 
servative members of the Duma, such as 
Count Heyden, took part in the Viborg 
session of the Duma, altho the Count and 
the Polish delegation did not sign the ap- 
peal to the people. President Muromt- 
seff, Ivan Petrunkevitch and most of the 
Constitutional Democrats returned to St. 
Petersburg, but the Socialists remained in 
Finland to avoid arrest. Since the Duma 
is dissolved they are no longer immune 
from arrest. The Government is making 
every effort to prevent the publication of 
the appeal. A general strike and agrarian 
riots are in prospect, but whether a definite 
and effective revolutionary movement can 
be organized is doubtful. A permanent 
executive committee of the Duma was 
elected at the Viborg meeting, which 
may in the course of events become a 
provisional government. Prince Paul 


Dolgorukoff is the president of it, but 
the names of the other members are not 
given out. The secret presses of the rev- 
olutionary organizations are printing the 
Duma’s address to the people. 


“To the People from their Popular Repre- 
sentatives: 

“Citizens of All Russia: Parliament has 
been dissolved by ukase of July 21. You 
elected us as your representatives and in- 
structed us to fight for our country and free- 
dom. In execution of your instructions and 
our duty, we drew up laws in order to insure 
freedom to the people. We demanded the re- 
moval of irresponsible Ministers, who were in- 
fringing the laws with impunity and oppress- 
ing freedom. First of all, however, we want- 
ed to bring out a law respecting the distribu- 
tion of land to working peasants and involv- 
ing the assignment, to this end, of Crown 
appanages, monasteries and lands belonging to 
the clergy, and compulsory expropriation of 
private estates. 

“The Government held such a law to be 
inadmissible, and upon Parliament once more 
urgently putting forward its resolution regard- 
ing compulsory expropriation, Parliament was 
dissolved. 

“The Government promises to convoke a 
new Parliament seven months hence. Russia 
must remain without popular representation 
for seven whole months, at a time when the 
people are standing on the brink of ruin, and 
industry and commerce are undermined, when 
the whole country is seething with unrest, and 
when the Ministry has definitely shown its in- 
capacity to do justice to popular needs. For 
seven months the Government will act arbi- 
trarily and will fight against the perder move- 
ment, in order to obtain a pliable, subservient 
Parliament. Should it succeed, however, in 
completely suppressing the popular movement, 
the Government will convoke no Parliament 
at all. 

“Citizens, stand up for your trampled-on 
rights, for popular representation, and for an 
imperial Parliament. Russia must not remain 
a day without popular representation. You 
possess the means of acquiring it. The Gov- 
ernment has, without the assent of the popular 
representatives, no right to collect taxes from 
the people nor to summon the people to mili- 
tary service. Therefore you are now the Gov- 
ernment. The dissolved Parliament was justi- 
fied in giving neither money nor soldiers. 
Should the Government, however, contract 
loans in order to procure funds, such loans 
will be invalid. Without the consent of the 
popular representatives the Russian people 
will never acknowledge them and will not be 
called upon to pay them. . 

“Accordingly, until a popular representative 
Parliament is summoned, do not give a ko- 
peck to the throne or a soldier to the army. 
Be steadfast in your refusal. No power caf 
resist the united, inflexible will of the people. 

“Citizens, in this obligatory and_ unavoidable 
struggle your representatives will be wit 
you, 
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The Decay of Matter 


BY DR. GUSTAVE LE BON 


{The author df the following article is one of the most many-sided scientists of France. 
He has done notable work as a physician, ethnologist, sociologist, historian, philosopher, 
physicist and metaphysician. His cosy Paris home, filled to overflowing with curios col- 
lected by himself, bespeaks several of these activities and reveals the widely-traveled stu- 
dent. Dr. Le Bon has, indeed, visited India, North Africa, Egypt, Assyria and Judea, 
and has published a half dozen volumes on what he has seen and learned in those various 
countries. In quite another field are his two best known books, perhaps, viz.: “The Psy- 
chology of Crowds” and “The Psychology of Socialism,” which bring out his remarkable abili- 
ties as a thinker and writer, and are excellent examples of his experimental method. His 


latest book, which has attracted very wide attention, is 
which the following article is a sort of résumé. 


RINCESS PALATINE, who tried 
p to forget her political disappoint- 
ments by studying philosophy, 
wrote one day to Descartes and asked 
him to explain to her in a letter the 
mechanism of the relationship between 
soul and body. It was, of course, neces- 
sary that the letter be not too long and 
that it be, at the 
same time, clear. 
The philosopher was 
able very easily to 
meet the first condi- 
tion, but it was not 
the same in regard 
to the second. This 
was only too evident 
from the obscurity 
which characterized 
his reply. The em- 
barrassment which I 
have experienced in 
the preparation of 
this article resem- 
bles that of Des- 
cartes on the occa- 
sion just referred to. 
Tam asked to crowd 
into a few  col- 
umns of a_period- 
ical an account of 
the studies made 
concerning the evolution of matter which 
I originally developed in a big volume 
of some four hundred pages. All I can 
do under the circumstances is to point 
out the results of my investigations, 
without entering into any details as to 
the way in which the conclusions were 
arrived at. 
_ In the first place, I must call attention, 
ina few words, to the ideas which pre- 
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“The Evolution of Matter,” of 
We comment on this editorially.—Ev1tor.] 


vailed scarcely ten years ago concerning 
the permanence of matter, even tho 
transformation may occur. The inde- 
structibility of matter is one’ of the small 
number of dogmas which modern sci- 
ence has accepted from ancient science 
without modification. From the time of 
the great Roman poet Lucretius, who 
made it the fumda- 
mental element of 
his philosophical 
system, down to the 
days of the immor- 
tal Lavoisier, who 
planted it on a base 
that was considered 
eternal, this sacred 
dogma had never 
been weakened and 
nobody dreamed of 
calling it into ques- 
tion. 

Matter itself ap- 
peared to be inert, 
and to give it ani- 
mation some out- 
side force was 
necessary. Modern 
science considered 
this force to be a 
transformation of a 
grand entity, en- 
ergy, to which had been given the 
attribute of immortality; so that while 
everything else in the universe was 
condemned to perish, two elements 
alone, matter and energy, escaped 
this fatal law. Tho undergoing cease- 
less transformation, they remained inde- 
structible and consequently immortal. 
But the facts brought out by my re- 
searches and the results springing there- 
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from prove, on the contrary, that mat- 
ter is not eternal and can vanish with- 
out return. They establish, furthermore, 
that the atom is a reservoir of an energy 
never before suspected, tho it surpasses 
in its might all the forces with which we 
are acquainted and is perhaps the origin 
of most of them — especially electricity 
and solar heat. In fine, they reveal the 
fact that between the ponderable and the 
imponderable, which up to the present 
have been. considered as separated abso- 
lutely, lies an intermediate world. And 
these researches have led me to formulate 
the following principles, to the demon- 
stration of which my book, “The Evo- 
lution of Matter,” is devoted: 

1. Matter, which was formerly sup- 
posed indestructible, gradually dimin- 
ishes by the continual dissociation of the 
atoms which compose it. 

2. The products of the demateriliza- 
tion of matter constitute by their proper- 
ties substances which are intermediary 
between ponderable bodies and the im- 
ponderable ether—that is to say, between 
the two worlds which science has here- 
tofore considered as widely apart as the 
poles. 

3. Matter, heretofore looked upon as 
inert and unable to give out more en- 
ergy than had been communicated to it, 
is, on the contrary, an immense reservoir 
of energy, intra-atomic energy, which it 
can spend without borrowing anything 
from without. 

4. It is from this intra-atomic energy, 
which manifests itself during the disso- 
ciation of matter, that spring most of the 
forces of the universe, especially elec- 
tricity and solar heat. 

5. Force and matter are two different 
forms of the same thing; matter repre- 
sents a stable form of intra-atomic en- 
ergy, while heat, light, electricity, etc., 
represent unstable forms of the same 
energy. 

6. By dissociating the atoms—that is 
to say, by dematerializing matter, the 
stable form of energy called matter is 
simply transformed into its unstable 
forms known under the names of elec- 
tricity, light, heat, etc. Matter, there- 
fore, is being continually transformed 
into energy. 

7. The law of evolution, applicable to 
living beings, is also applicable to simple 
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bodies—chemical species are no more in- 
variable than living species. 

Very numerous are the facts which go 
to prove that the atom is susceptible of 
a dissociation apt to lead to forms where 
it loses all its material qualities before 
disappearing in the ether. Among the 
most important of these should be noted 
the emission by all bodies of particles 
animated by a tremendous velocity, capa- 
ble of rendering air a conductor of elec- 
tricity, of traversing obstacles and of be- 
ing divided by a magnetic field. No 
known force being capable of producing 
such effects, and especially this emission 
of particles whose velocity approaches 
that of light, it was evident that we were 
in the presence of phenomena of which 
we were completely ignorant. Several 
theories were advanced for their ex- 
planation, only one of which—that of the 
dissociation of atoms, which I formulated 
at the origin of these researches—has re- 
sisted all criticism; and for this reason it 
is almost universally accepted today by 
the scientific world. 

A small number of bodies, such as 
radium, uranium, etc., possess the prop- 
erty of very rapid dissociation, and this 
it was that lead:to the discovery of this 
phenomenon. But all bodies possess in 
a feeble degree this same characteristic 
which the radio-active substances possess 
to such a high degree; and this can be 
increased thru the influence of certain 
agencies, such as light, chemical reac- 
tions, etc. The dissociation of matter 1s 
therefore a general law, which may be 
formulated as follows: Under diverse in- 
fluences, of light, chemical reactions, 
electrical action, and often even sponta- 
neously, the atoms of simple and com- 
pound bodies are dissociated and emit 
effluvia belonging to the family of 
cathodic rays. We do not yet know all 
the products of the dissociation of mat- 
ter, but so far the following have been 
established: Emanations, positive and 
negative ions, electrons, cathodic rays 
and X rays. By their properties they 
form intermediaries between-matter and 
ether. Whether they be engendered by 
the cathode of Crookes’s tube, by the 
radiation of a metal under the action of 
light or by the radiation of spontaneous- 
ly radio-active bodies, such as uranium, 
thorium, radium, etc., the products of the 
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THE DECAY OF MATTER 


dissociation of matter are of the same 
nature; they undergo the same magnetic 
deviation and the ratio between their 
charge and their mass is the same. Their 
velocity alone varies and this velocity is 
always very great. 

The products of the dematerialization 
of matter are especially recognized by 
their properties of rendering air a con- 
ductor of electricity and of being deviated 
by an electric field. The last of these 
characteristics has made it possible to 
measure their velocity. It may cause 
astonishment to declare that it is possi- 
ble to measure the velocity of particles 
which travel at the rate of some sixty 
thousand miles per second. But this is 
easily done. A narrow pencil of rays 
emanating from a very radio-active body 
is thrown on a phosphorescent screen, 
where it produces a spot of light. This 
pencil of electrified particles can be de- 
viated by an electric field, can be de- 
flected by means of a magnet placed in 
such a way that its line of force is at 
right angles to the direction of the parti- 
cles. The change of place of the lumin- 
ous spot on the phosphorescent screen 


marks the deviation of the_ particles 
caused by a magnetic field whose in- 


tensity is known. The force necessary 
to deviate to a certain degree the pro- 
jection of a known mass, making it pos- 
sible to determine the velocity of the lat- 
ter, it is evident that from the deviation 
of the cathodic particles it is possible to 
estimate the velocity. It is a little less 
than one-tenth of the velocity of light, 
or about 18,000 miles per second, and 
sometimes attains nine-tenths of the ve- 
locity of light. When the pencil of rays 
contains particles of different velocity 
they trace a line, more or less long, on 
the phosphorescent screen, instead of 
producing a single point, and thus the 
velocity of each one of these rays may 
be computed. 

We may, then, declare that if matter 
cannot be created it can at least be de- 
stroyed without any possibility of return. 
For the old. scientific adage, Nothing is 
created, nothing is lost, must now be sub- 
stituted, Nothing is created, but all is 
lost. If we burn a body or try to de- 
stroy its elements by any other means, 
these elements are simply transformed 
and are not lost, because the scales show 
that the weight of the body has not 


changed. But the elements of the atoms 
which are dissociated are, on the con- 
trary, irrevocably destroyed. They have 
lost all the characteristics of matter, in- 
cluding the most fundamental of all, 
weight. The scales no longer give any 
sign of their existence. Nothing can 
bring them back to a material state. 
They have vanished into the immensity 
of the ether which fills space, and no 
more form a part of the universe. 

Whence does matter draw the enor- 
mous amount of energy required to pro- 
ject into space particles, dissociated from 
itself, with a velocity that can exceed 
sixty thousand miles per second? This 
projective force is tremendous. To 
transmit to a Lebel rifle ball a like ve- 
locity it would be necessary to have an 
arm that could hold 1,340,000 barrels of 
powder, each weighing over one hundred 
pounds! 

This problem puzzled physicists until 
I showed that this energy was in matter 
itself.and not outside of it. Matter is, in 
fact, an immense reservoir of energy 
composed of a body of imponderable ele- 
ments held in equilibrium by the rota- 
tions, attractions and repulsions of the 
parts with which it is made up. From 
this equilibrium spring the material 
properties of bodies, such as weight, 
form and apparent unchangeability. 

This conception of matter leads us to 
consider it to be a variety of energy. To 
those forms of energy already known— 
heat, light, etc.—must now be added that 
of intra-atomic matter or energy. It is 
characterized by its colossal powers and 
the largeness of the amount in propor- 
tion to the smallness of the volume. 

It follows from the preceding state- 
ments that by dissociating atoms we sim- 
ply give to the variety of energy called 
matter a different form, such as elec- 
tricity or light, for example. But in 
what forms can intra-atomic energy 
exist? How can such immense force be 
concentrated in such very small parti- 
cles? At first sight the idea of such a 
concentration of force seems to stagger 
us, because we are always accustomed to 
associate greatness of mechanical power 
with the dimensions of the apparatus 
which produces this power. Thus a ma- 
chine of a thousand horse power has a 
certain bigness. This comes from the 
principle of the association of ideas, and 
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produces a false conception due to the 
inferiority of our mechanical systems. 
A simple calculation shows how false it 
is. Thus one of the elementary formula 
of dynamics establishes the fact that one 
may increase at will the energy of a 
body of constant size by simply augment- 
ing its velocity. Let us, therefore, im- 
agine a machine formed of a pin’s head 
turning in the bezel of a ring. If its 
gyratory force were sufficiently increased 
its mechanical power would equal that 
of several thousand locomotives. I have 
calculated that a little bronze sphere 
(density, 8.842), with a circumference of 
three millimeters, and, consequently, 
weighing one gram, turning in a vacuum 
around one of its diameters with an 
equatorial velocity equal to that of dis- 
sociated particles of matter (100,000 
kilometers per second) would have a 
power of 203,873 millions of kilogram- 
meters, which would be about equal to 
the work performed in an hour by 1,510 
locomotives of an average power of 500 
horses. Such is the quantity of energy 
contained in a small ball in rotation 
whose velocity would be equal to that of 
the particles of dissociated matter. 

If matter contains such an. enormous 
amount of energy would it not be pos- 
sible to utilize this energy for industrial 
purposes? This will be the grand prob- 
lem of the future. But at present we can 
dissociate only infinitesimal quantities of 
matter. Let us suppose, however, that 
we could dissociate one gram, and then 
let us see how much energy would be 
produced. 

Let us take, for instance, a fifth 
part of an American five cent piece, 
which weighs one gram, and also let 
us suppose that we could succeed in 
entirely dissociating it. Now, the en- 
ergy of a moving body being equal to 
half the product of its mass by the square 
of its velocity, a simple calculation gives 
the power represented by the particles of 
this gram of matter moving with the ve- 
locity we have supposed. This equation 
gives 510 billions of - kilogram-meters, 
a total which would correspond to about 
six milliards eight hundred millions of 
horse power if these kilogram-meters 
were expended in a second. If this 
quantity of energy were properly dis- 
tributed it would suffice to move on a 


level a freight train reaching round the 
earth more than four and a quarter times. 
To move this same train by means of 
coal 2,830,000 kilograms would be re- 
quired, which, at the rate of 24 francs 
per ton, would cost about 68,000 francs. 
This figure of $68,000 represents, there- 
fore, the market value of the intra-atomic 
energy contained in a nickel. 

The magnitude of these figures, which 
at first glance appear impossible, is due 
to the enormous velocity of the mass put 
in motion, a velocity that could not be 
approached by any known mechanical 
device. Tho the one gram mass is very 
small, its velocity is very great, and con- 
sequently the effect produced by it is also 
very great. Energy increases, as is 
known, with the square of its velocity. 
This is the reason why the tendency of 
modern artillery is to reduce the caliber 
of the projectiles, but to increase their 
velocity. 

The equilibrium of intra- atomic en- 
ergy is very.stable, since matter is dis- 
sociated so feebly that for a long time it 
was thought indestructible, as has al- 
ready been said. The stable equilibrium 
of what .is called matter also influences 
our senses in the same direction. But 
the other forms of energy, light, elec- 
tricity, etc., are characterized by a very 
unstable disequilibrium. 

The origin of intra-atomic energy is 
not difficult to explain, if we accept the 
statement of the astronomers that the 
condensation of our nebula alone suffices 
to account for the constitution of our 
solar system, for a like condensation of 
the ether would be enough to engender 
the energies found in an atom. Rough- 
ly, we might compare the atom to a 
sphere into which, at the origin of the 
world, had been compressed, to billions 
of atmospheres, a non-liquifiable gas. 

The practical interest of the doctrine 
of the decay of matter by its transforma- 
tion into energy will appear only when 
the means is found of easily producing 
a rapid dissociation of bodies, when an 
almost unlimited amount of energy being 
placed at the disposal of man and at no 
cost, the condition of things as they now 
exist will be radically changed ; the poor 
will become the equal of the rich and 
the social question will thus be solved. 


Paris, FRANCE. 
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Murder in the Mountains and the 
Metropolis 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON, D.D. 


Autor or “Lire In THE Hitts or Kentucky,” Etc. 


T has been the recent good fortune Ass we neared the spot the word flew 
| of the writer to visit two American back that one woman had shot another; 
localities in each of which at the and when we arrived the dead woman 
time the current sensation was a homi- had been carried into one of the small 
cide, and in one of those places to be a__ buildings and the other woman had been 
witness of the events immediately fol- arrested and led away. On the steps of 
lowing the crime and almost of the crime the building where the murdered woman 
itself. One was in New York City and lay stood a professor who called for a 
the other in the mountains of Kentucky, rope to hold the crowd back from the 
two regions typical for their belated civ- door and this was quickly done. My 
ilization, but presenting some interesting friend and I passed thru and stood be- 
contrasts ; one or two of which presented _ side him. 
themselves in connection with the inci- Just outside the door stood an un- 
dents to which reference has been made. kempt, barefoot boy, sobbing ; the woman 

It was on the campus of Berea Col- who had been shot was his mother. But 
lege on Commencement day that the first his sobbing was not with abandon: it 
of these tragedies occurred. The cam- was as if he felt he had no right to 
pus was filled with people. Hundreds of weep out all the bitterness of his grief. 
horses were hitched to the trees; thou- One of the professots led him away and 
sands of people filed in and out of the cared for him, and he did not go in- 
tabernacle and visited in the shade. The _ side. 
day had been one of unbroken quiet. The dead woman lay inside alone. 
The deputy sheriffs and local police had The officers who carried her in were out 
been busy the evening before, gathering hunting a justice and summoning a jury 
in those men who came to town drunk for an inquest. One deputy guarded the 
and “shooting up the pike,” and five of door, and we stood with him. No man 
them had spent the night in the lock-up cared to be the first to go in. 
and would not be released until after A woman pressed against the ropes 
Commencement day. A guard had been and asked admission. She knew the 
stationed a mile out of town on every dead woman, and gave her name and her 
toad leading into town, and a quantity own, and was admitted and asked to re- 
of moonshine whisky had been confis- main and identify the body. She passed 
cated. So far as known none had made inside alone, and returning said there was 
its way into town. The officers had done no doubt of it. It was Susannah Black, 
their duty well. There was no drunken- who worked for her neighbor in a neigh- 
hess Or rowdyism, no sense of fear'or borhood some ten miles away. 
anxiety. My friend, who edits a paper, “Was the deceased a woman of good 
and I came out of the Tabernacle rather character?” she was asked. 
late in the afternoon, and commented on “No, sir, I couldn’t say that. She was 
the growth of good order year by year a-talkin’ to married men.” 
and spoke of the time when the great “Talkin’ to” is a technical phrase for 
gathering had involved some hazard. love-making. 

Just then a pistol shot was heard, over The coroner was at the county seat; 
toward a corner of the campus, and I and in his absence a justice was sent 
Proposed that we go that way. for. 

“Can’t you get into trouble enough The justice arrived in all the dignity 
without going into it deliberately?” of his office. He wore a short coat with 
asked the editor. But we both went. the collar turned up and a wide and 
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weather-beaten straw hat, which he did 
not remove at any time during the trial. 
He had a three weeks’ growth of beard, 
and could not have been called a dandy. 
His first official act was to produce five 
cents and send to the store for-a tablet 
of paper on which to make his records. 

I wish I could give an adequate pen- 
picture of that inquest. Perhaps I can. 
It is a good illustration of the way they 
do things in Kentucky. 

We went inside, the justice, the six 
jurors, a few witnesses and not many 
more, twenty of us, perhaps, altogether. 
The justice proceeded to swear the jury, 
and the way he administered the oath 
was the same then and afterward. He 
lifted his own right hand timidly, and 
about to the level of his shoulder as he 
began to repeat the oath, and each time 
he took breath he gave it a little jerk up- 
ward till he got to the words “to the best 
of your knowledge and belief; so help 
you God,” when one final elevation 
brought it as high as he could reach. In 
like manner his own confidence increased 
with the progress of the procedure. As 
he questioned the witnesses he wrote 
down their replies, or the gist of them, 
in very long hand, standing all the while, 
and walking back and forth around the 
corpse to get nearer to the witness as he 
asked the question, and back to the black- 
board to record the answer. He did not 
sit, but wrote against the blackboard, 
turning his back on the room each time 
and sometimes nearly stepping on the 
corpse. Yet there was about it all a cer- 
tain rude dignity, a sense of official re- 
sponsibility, a directness of inquiry, and 
something also of familiarity with the 
forms of court procedure which re- 
deemed it in part from the grotesque. 
Indeed, there was about it all something 
bunglingly and incongruously appropri- 
ate ; a reminder that this court was of the 
people, even as to his old straw hat and 
desire for justice. 

The dead woman lay on the. floor. 
Those who brought her in had folded her 
hands across the body and laid two peb- 
,bles on her eyes and tied up her chin with 
a handkerchief. Her dress had been 
opened and her breast was bare. The 
bullet, which had entered from the back, 
showed under the skin between the 
breasts, and slowly, slowly grew dark 
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and more plainly visible. She wore new 
shoes and stockings, and the shoes had 
gay buckles upon them. 

There are times when if would be a 
comfort not to believe in immortality, 
Who can sit and look at such a sight and 
not wonder where she is and how she 
fares and how her. past life appears to 
her in the surprise of the life beyond? 
And yet who knows how much she 
sinned and how greatly she had been 
sinned against? 

The details of a country inquest make 
it impossible to think consecutively about 
the horror of the crime. One almost re- 
proaches himself for his inevitable turn- 
ing to irrelevant things. It becomes easy 
to see how a very little experience in 
such matters dulls the edge of sympathy 
and sets one to thinking of it in terms 
of utility and average. 

One witness only: put anything of life 
and heart into her story. The rest sim- 
ply saw the deed or knew one or both 
the parties. But this woman’s husband 
was a remote cousin of the husband of 
the defendant. They both bore the 
plebeian name of Nubbins. She told how 
she stood with her cousin, the defendant, 
when the woman now dead came by and 
asked for the husband, asking tauntingly, 
maliciously, and the wife answered: 
“You’d orter know ; you’ve seed more of 
him today than I have,” whereupon the 
bad woman laughed and tripped away in 


her new shoes with the buckles. . Then 


the witness continued: 

“And Nannie says to me: ‘That 
woman better not pester me no more. 
She’s been a-worryin’ me now for a right 
smart spell. Ef she does that just oncet 
more she'll git what she don’t want. 
An’ I says ‘Nannie, don’t you do nothin 
rash’; and she says: ‘I don’t keer what 
I do. I’m that pestered I don’t keer 
whether I live or die.’ Bymeby the 
Black woman come by agin and ast agin 
where Joe was, an’ Nannie quarreled at 
her. An’ she just laughed and said to 
Nannie: ‘You cain’t help yourself, no- 
how.’ I was a-lookin’ at her, an’ | seen 
her turn to run, kind o’ scared like, and 
just then come the shoot, and she fell— 
jest run two or three steps more and fell; 
and I looked around at Nannie and she 
was a-holdin’ the pistol and hit a-smok- 


san? 99 
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The justice was minded to close the in- 
quest without bringing in the accused 
woman. “What’s the use?” he asked. 
“She admits she done it!” 

It seemed to him a new idea that tho 
she had freely admitted the deed out of 
court she might deny it in court; but 
with a desire to have all proceedings reg- 
ular he sent for her. 

The accused woman was brought in, 
with her husband and a little daughter 
of three. She was seated on the front 
seat, within a yard or two of the corpse; 
and during the tedious and to her only 
half-intelligible proceedings that fol- 
lowed she had nothing to divert her at- 
‘tention from the one horrible object be- 
fore her. There she lay, the place still 
visible out of which a deputy had cut the 
bullet with his pocket knife, the wound 
bleeding hardly a drop either in front or 
back; so small a wound, so little loss of 
blood, such instant death! There she 


lay, her taunts hardly cold on the mock- 
ing mouth now tied shut with the hand- 
kerchief ; the pebbles on her eyes, the new 


buckles shining on her new shoes! And 
what was Nannie thinking of it all the 
time? I sat within a yard of her and 
looked hard at her. Did she regret it? 
If so she did not show it. Her face was 
pale, but firm. There was no hysteria, 
no weeping. What does a:woman think 
when she has killed another, and has to 
sit for an hour and look at her dead 
body, first at the pebbles on her eyes and 
then at the buckles on her new shoes, and 
then at the place where the bullet 
lodged? And what does the man think 
who sits between them, his living wife 
and his dead mistress, and realizes that 
his conduct has killed one. woman and 
made another a murderess? And what 
does a little girl think who sits in her 
father’s lap and turns wondering looks, 
first at him, then at mother, and then at 
the dead woman on the floor? Terri- 
ble are the tragedies of childhood. I 
look at the little girl and think of, the 
sobbing of the little boy outside. It is a 
study in psychology. Nannie is impas- 
sive; her husband is stolid ; the little girl 
simply wonders. And I wonder. I won- 


der it Nannie would bring her dead rival ° 


back to life if she could. I think she 
Was sorry in a way, but I do not think she 
would have brought her back to mock 
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her again. And yet I only guess; there 
is nothing to be learned from her face. 

There are two deputy sheriffs near 
Nannie and her husband, one on the seat 
beside them and one who has slipped in 
just behind. He is a young lawyer from 
the county seat, who, having no pressure 
of business from clients, has resolved to 
earn an honest two dollars this day as 
deputy sheriff. To him the opportunity 
opens prosperously. Sitting behind he 
whispers to Nannie and her husband, ad- 
vising them not to testify, and her not to 
repeat in court the confession she has 
made outside. They heed him, and ac- 
cept his services with a mere nod or two. 
But that is enough. He who entered the 
room as a deputy sheriff is now trans- 
formed into attorney for the defendant ; 
it is a more profitable job, and, for that 
matter, leaves him still free to finish his 
day’s work as deputy! It is an ill wind that 
blows naebody guid. When the inquest 
is over he lights a cigar and struts away 
with undisguised satisfaction. Such an 
event may be the turning point in his 
career. He is already shaping the plea 
that he will make, appealing to the sym- 
pathy of the twelve good men and true 
not to condemn this woman who strove 
to protect the honor of her home. That 
plea will stand him in good stead at the 
county seat; but here it is not needed. 
All that is necessary here is to keep her 
silent, and this is not difficult. 

The verdict of the justice’s inquest is 
short and direct, finding that the woman 
came to her death as the result of a pis- 
tol shot fired by Nannie Nubbins, who is 
held to an examining trial two days later. 

So we went out, leaving the body in 
the hands of the village undertaker, to 
be buried by the town. 

Two days later I went down on the 
train with the husband of Nannie, a de- 
cent appearing fellow. I did not address 
him, but I wondered much what he had 
been thinking in the intervening thirty- 
six hours. He showed nothing from 
which a judgment could be formed, and 
he walked to the court-house where Nan- 
nie awaited him. 

The examining trial was shorter than 
the inquest. ‘The number of witnesses 
was fewer and the facts were elicited 
more promptly. The young lawyer made 
his brief and fervent plea, and the verdict 
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followed quickly. “Not guilty—self-de- 
fense.” This was the verdict. Self-de- 
fense ; and the dead woman was unarmed 
and shot in the back! But the theory of 
self-defense advanced by the young at- 
torney was more flexible ; she was defend- 
ing her home, her honor, the good name 
of her children. Yes, it was a clear case 
of self-defense, as adjudged in Ken- 
tucky. 

There were some reporters present at 
the Berea Commencement, and so the 
shooting became known to the world. 
That was an accident which cannot well 
be helped, and is not to be attributed to 
the custom of the country. The’ theory 
there is that the thing is done, and the 
woman needed killing, and while the 
manner is to be deplored, the least said 
about it the better. 

Very soon after this event I visited 
New York City, which also, like the Ken- 
tucky mountains, is a place of belated 
civilization. There a shooting had oc- 
curred, somewhat similar. In that case 
there were two men and one woman, and 
so it was a man who shot another man, 
and the woman had more new shoes with 
buckles. Otherwise the cases were prac- 


Crossing 


BY SILAS X. FLOYD 
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tically similar. And the city was-preach- 
ing about it and talking about it and the 
newspapers had unearthed ‘as many as 
forty pictures of the woman, and were 
blocking the streets with their cameras 
in efforts to obtain more, and were tell- 
ing about the millions that would be 
spent on the trial, and were publishing 
the grewsome details, not merely of the 
crime, which would have been relatively 
wholesome, but of the sins that produced 
the crime. 

And I have been wondering which, 
after all, is the better way, the crude 
method of the Dark and Bloody Ground, 
or the alleged civilized method of darker 
New York. 

And in the long run, which is the more 
likely to discourage adultery, to promote 
the purity of the home and benefit the 
community? And when the court meets 
in New York, with all its money and 
learning and array of legal talent, in 
which place is justice more likely to be 
done, there, or by the slow-writing jus- 
tice in the short coat with the upturned 
collar and the stained straw hat? Which 
is the better way, that of the mountains 
or that of the metropolis? 


Oak Park, ILL. 


the Line 


As when across the far horizon’s rim 
The watcher sees the white sails slip from view 
And wafts o’er gleaming waves a fond adieu, 
While soft and vagrant tears his eyes bedim, 
He knows his loved one is not lost to him 
But, safely guided by the good ship’s crew, 
Her long and lonely way she doth pursue 
To some fair clime beyond the waters. grim: 
So when our loved ones cross the line and go 
Far, far from sight, altho we do not smile 
And tho our. ardent tears fall soft and slow, 
Far, far beyond the reach of time and guile 
They wait us in a fairer clime, we know— 
Not lost, not lost, but parted for awhile! 


Aucusta, Ga. 
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the Hew Wheat Center of the World 


BY W. FRANK McCLURE 


WAY to the north of the. rich 
A wheat - growing centers of the 
United States—Montana, Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas, and far to the west 
of the old Canadian provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, and where the track of the 
buffalo and the trail of the Indian are as 
yet scarcely obliterated, a new agricul- 
tural empire has made its appearance 
upon the map of the world. Its arising 
is of great moment, for it is soon to be 
the bread market of the globe. Nearly a 
hundred million bushels of wheat found 
their way from this new center of civili- 
zation to the outside world in 1905, and 
there remains seventy million acres of un- 
occupied wheat lands yet to be settled. 
This vast tract of fertile prairie was, 
not so very long ago, supposed to be a 
barren waste. Now it is predicted that 
the present generation in Western Can- 
ada will witness the growing of wheat 
upon forty-five million acres of the wheat 


belt, with an average production of twen- 
ty bushels to the acre. This yield will 
exceed the present annual production of 
the United States by two hundred million 
bushels, and will equal one-third the crop 
of the entire world. So promising have 
been the Dominion’s invitations to the 
new El Dorado that she has already gath- 
ered unto these Western provinces 200,- 
ooo Americans, not to speak of hundreds 
of thousands who are pouring in from 
other lands. It is prophesied that it will 
not be long until ten per cent. of the peo- 
ple in the Dominion will be either of 
American birth or parentage. Millions 
of American capital have already been in- 
vested across our northern boundary, and 
the current interest in reciprocal relations 
with Canada is steadily increasing. 

The product of the Canadian lumber 
camps would even now be coming to the 
relief of the rapidly decreasing timber 
supply of the United States were it not 
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One of the many agricultural centers, with its numerous mills and elevators, which have been spring- 
ing up recently, not only in Manitoba but in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Assiniboia. 
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for the tariff imposed. Our American 
millers are using a portion of the output 
of Canadian grain. Iron ore from the 
new mines of Algoma has found its way 
to the furnaces of Pittsburg despite the 
tariff. Thirty-three per cent. of Canada’s 
exports of merchandise come to the 
United States, and nearly sixty per cent. 
of her imports come from this country. 
The distance between the two countries 
is so short and the inhabitants being of 
the same lineage and speech, it is but nat- 
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few such examples of tact and enterprise, 
In one year she spent $205,000 in en- 
couraging settlers from the United 
States and between 45,000 and 50,000 re- 
sponded, taking with them stock and per. 
sonal effects valued at several millions of 
dollars. The area of unoccupied lands 
subdivided that year amounted to 12,000, 
ooo acres. There are also plans on foot 
to bring into the Dominion the unem- 
ployed British and a goodly number of 
Belgians. 
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Arrival of grain at a rural station. 


The erection of elevators has closely followed the building of 


railroads everywhere in Western Canada, the barns of the farmers not being equal to the task of storing 


the abundant crops. 


ural that our interests should be mutual 
to a large degree. We use the same in- 
‘land seas in the transportation of a vol- 
ume of heavy traffic that has no parallel, 
and both Canadians and Americans fish 
in the same waters save for an imaginary 
boundary line. 

During twenty years prior to 1881 
Minnesota gave away twenty million 
acres to secure colonization railways. 
Soon after 300,000 miles of railway had 
been constructed, the population exceed- 
ed 100,000 people. Canada profited by a 


The pioneer cabin is typical of the way 
in which many of the settlers of Mar- 
itoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan began 
life in a new country. The neat two 
story home represents the present day et- 
vironments of the same locality. Trans- 
formations such as this. have time and 
again taken place within periods of two 
yeats. The yields of a year or two ¢t 
able the ambitious farmer to branch ov! 
and soon he becomes an _ agriculturist 
upon an extensive scale. Rural school 
are established five miles apart an 
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A pioneer cabin on Canada’s western prairies. 
The evolution from this scene to that of the pros- 
perous settler shown below has been accomplished 
time and again in two years. 


A prosperous settler and his surroundings. A one hundred 
and sixty acre tract is his by right of three years’ residence 
thereon and the payment of $10. 
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Employing Both Oxcn and Horses in the Breaking of the Fertile Prairie. 


churches soon follow. Local councils, 
elected by the people, govern municipal 
affairs. 

The province of Manitoba, the oldest 
of the provinces of the Northwest, is as 
large as England, Ireland and Scotland 
combined. Last September, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, which were previously but 
territories, became provinces. The spirit 
of these provinces differs greatly from 
the older centers of population. The nat- 
ural tendency is to do things upon a 
gigantic scale. Quebec, Toronto and 
Montreal are slow when compared to the 
hustle of Winnipeg, and Eastern Canada 
farms are pigmies when compared to the 
wheat fields of the prairies. This is like- 
wise true in the United States. In the 
East we raise peas in beds a ‘few feet 
square. In Colorado a bed may comprise 
three thousand acres. In Nebraska 
there are single farms upon which the 
annual payroll amounts to thirty thousand 
dollars. 

A Canadian farmer, when breaking 
ground, uses gang plows, and thus in a 
very short time makes a very big im- 
pression. Plowing, harrowing, drilling 
and rolling are carried on side by side 
with a dozen or more teams working 
almost neck to neck, and twenty to fifty 
men are employed upon one farm. At 


harvest time a half dozen or more bind- 
ers make their appearance in the fields, 
followed a short time later by the thresh- 
ing outfits, brought into the very midst 
of the grain. The farmer of Western 
Canada has the advantage of the 
pioneers of the States in that he may 
equip himself with the modern imple: 
ments and facilities in use in the most 
highly developed parts of the world. 
Spring planting begins perhaps before 
the end of March. By this time the 
snow is gone and does not fall again un- 
til December. The prairie land is easily 
broken, and, once planted, vegetation is 
not long in making its appearance. The 
harvest, however, is the supreme mo- 
ment, both with the settler and the rail- 
roads. The golden grain, once ready, 
must be handled with all the genius and 
dispatch of which the twentieth century 
will permit. Anxiety is written in the 
grower’s face until his crops are safely 
sheltered and thus out of the path of 
a possible heavy fall of rain or snow. 
Sometimes the grain is not even stacked, 
but goes into the threshing machines, 
from which it is soon delivered into bags 
and hurried to the nearest storage ele 
vators. The barns of the settlers are not 
large enough to contain the immense 
crops of the wheat belt. Besides Mani 
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THE NEW WHEAT CENTER OF THE WORLD 


toba, Alberta and Saskatchewan, the 
wheat belt includes 19,000,000 acres in 
the Territory of Assiniboia. 

West of the Upper Ottawa River and 
to the north of Lake Huron and Lake 
Superior is a portion of the Province 
of Ontario which has recently been 
found to possess both the soil and the 
climate necessary to luxuriant crops of 
both agricultural products and fruit. 
The eastern districts of this “New On- 
tario” surpass the rest. They comprise 
those of Thunder Bay, Rainy River, 
Nipissing and Algoma. In the Thunder 
Bay district alone there are 25,000 
square miles, which gives some idea of 
Canada’s chances for spreading her set- 
tlers’ domains. In fact, “New Ontario” 
is greater than Ontario in area. 

Abreast or in advance of the agricul- 
tural development of Western Canada 
are the railroads. Possibly no other 
country, in proportion to its population, 
is making such rapid strides in railroad 
building. Canada now has 20,000 miles 


of tracks, and ranks eighth among the 
countries of the world in railway mile- 


age. With a continent larger than the 
United States, her work in this direction 


‘ Winnipeg at a cost of $10,000,000. 
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is just begun. The Canadian Pacific 
and the Canadian Northern both reach 
into the rich wheat country and to the 
important cattle ranches of the new em- 
pire, and the Grand Trunk Pacific will 
soon do likewise. The Canadian Pacific 
is now contemplating the double track- 
ing of its road from Fort William to 
In 
Canada there is a Minister of Railways, 
whose duties are chiefly to aid the build- 
ing of railroads, and to this encourage- 
ment on the part of the Government no 
little portion of her recent marvelous 
development is due. 

At harvest time the railroads summon 
thousands of extra cars to the wheat 
belt, but the rapid increase in annual 
yields taxes their utmost capacity. From 
hundreds of storage elevators all along 
the railway route the golden grain is 
hurried to the larger elevators on Lake 
Superior, train after train moving for- 
ward at short intervals. The great ship- 
ping points of Lake Superior are Fort 
William and Port Arthur, the combined 
capacity of the elevators at these harbors 
exceeding 20,000,000 bushels. The 
heavy movement of Canadian wheat by 














Typical agricultural operations in the new empire. 


It is not an uncommon sight to see plowing, drill- 


ing and rolling carried on side by side, 
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the Great Lake route the past year con- 
tinued until the close of navigation, and 
still the elevators of both the wheat belt 
and of the shipping ports are almost 
bursting with their load. 

‘the Canadian Government is spend- 
ing a great deal of money to develop the 
ali-Canadian route to the seaboard and 
to attract the grain trade from American 
shores by way of the same course. From 
Lake Superior this route extends over 
a thousand miles of waterway, including 
some 70 miles of canals. On reaching 
Montreal the grain is placed in elevators 
and subsequently shipped abroad in 
ocean steamers. Otherwise grain may 
go to Buffalo by Great Lake steamers 
and thence by rail to the seaboard. 

The Dominion Government has ex- 
pended more than $100,000,000 in the 
original construction, enlargement and 
maintenance of her canals. Recently ex- 
tensive harbor improvements have been 
in progress at Montreal. At Port Col- 
bourne several thousand feet of new 
breakwater and docks are building, and 
the depth of the harbor will soon be such 
that the largest vessels may be accom- 
modated. Here, at the entrance to the 
Welland Canal, some of the biggest ele- 
vators extant have been under corstruc- 
tion—elevators with a capacity of 2,500.- 
000 bushels and 100 feet high. The 


newest ones, in addition to their working 
departments, are equipped with storage 
tanks of steel and with self-emptying 
bottoms. The cry of the grain trade on 
the all-Canadian route is for Eastern 
elevators, in order to keep Canadian 
grain in Canadian channels. Montreal 
in the past has suffered from: lack of 
these facilities. Canada is also building 
new vessels to take care of her growing 
traffic. There were constructed in one 
recent year 328, with a registered ton- 
nage of 30,000 tons. 

An important Canadian project—im- 
portant to the United States as well as 
Canada—is the proposed Georgian Bay 
ship canal from Georgian Bay to Ottawa, 
to cost $10,000,000, The Dominion Gov- 
ernment has already appropriated $150, 
ooo for the preliminary work. This canil 
would provide a new route for the wheat 
of the Northwest, including American 
shipments. It would reduce the distance 
by water from Chicago to the St. Law- 
rence, and Lake Erie would be cut out of 
the course entirely. 

Unsettled tracts of land in Western 
Canada are secured by immigrants either 
from the Government, in accordance with 
the provisions for granting homesteads, 
or are purchased from the railroads, to 
which original grants of land were made. 
The homestead territory is divided into 
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Manitoba wheat, claimed by Canadians to be the finest in the world. 


An interesting array of stacks such 


as the average eastern farmer has never seen. 


townships 6 miles square, each township 
being divided into 36 sections, which, in 
turn, are cut up into 160-acre tracts. 
Upon one such tract the annual taxes 
amount to $2 or $3, and, when a school 
district has been established, to $10. Any 
man over eighteen years of age may ac- 
quire one of these tracts by paying $10 
in cash and residing on the land three 
years. If later he desires additional land 
he can obtain it at perhaps $5 an acre. 
During his first three years’ residence he 
must keep at least 15 acres under culti- 
vation or may support 20 head of cattle. 
Before a patent to the land is issued he 
must become a British subject. 

The Government of the Province of 
Manitoba supports a traveling school of 
dairy instructors, which goes from one 
village to another, teaching and demon- 
strating the best methods of making good 
butter and cheese. These instructors 
likewise advise the farmers in the suc- 
cessful raising of stock. The Govern- 
ment also maintains an experiment sta- 
tion at Brandon. In keeping with these 
institutions, the settlers themselves have 
organized farmers’ institutes. This twen- 
tieth century spirit of progress is show- 
ing its effects upon the country’s exports 


in dairy products, of which Great Britain 


is the largest consumer. Canada’s ex- 
ports of cheese exceed twenty million dol- 
lars in value and her butter six millions. 

The Canadian farmer is planning to 
avoid some of the grave mistakes made 
in the early days of the United States, 
where the grower, anxious to reap large 
returns from the virgin soil, allowed tre 
ground to become impoverished. A slight 
deterioration upon a small area in Mani- 
toba has given the necessary warning 
that nature’s laws must not be violated. 
Instead of the barren waste which this 
vast new wheat country was once be- 
lieved to be, the soil comprises a heavy 
black loam, one or two feet deep, practi- 
cally free from stones. 

The ranching centers lie chiefly in the 
prairies of Southern Alberta and South- 
west Assiniboia, where the weather, de- 
spite the predictions of a few years ago, 
is such that cattle may graze upon the 
natural grasses which cover the plains 
and need no shelter. These lands are 
particularly adapted to the ranchman’s 
needs, for, altho there may be a dearth of 
rain at times not experienced in the agri- 
cultural sections, there is water and to 
spare for the cattle in the natural streams. 
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Even in winter the natural grasses fur- 
nish the cattle with food, it being only 
necessary to feed the calves or younger 
stock. Canada’s exports of cattle are in- 
creasing with great rapidity, and, it is 
prophesied, will soon reach $15,000,000 
annually. 

The great metropolis of the new em- 
pire is Winnipeg. It has rightly been 
styled the “rallying point of the prairies.” 
From Winnipeg immigrants are distrib- 
uted by the thousands to the wheat fields 
and the cattle ranches which lie beyond. 
At the beginning of the harvest, when ad- 
ditional laborers are necessary ta the 
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garnering of the crops, this city doubles 
its activities, as the railroads unload hun- 
dreds of newcomers every 24 hours. An 
increase of 50,000 in Winnipeg’s perma- 
nent population has been chronicled in 
three years, until now this city ranks with 
several of our American cities of the first 
class, and in the Dominion is only ex- 
ceeded by the populations of Montreal 
and Toronto. This marvelous growth 
has been equaled only in the midst of the 
wheat belt itself, where towns of 1,000 
inhabitants have become cities of 10,000 
population in a year. 


ASHTABULA, OHIO. 
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An Object Lesson 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Epitor oF THE Woman’s JouRNAL. 


N object lesson will sometimes 
bring truth home to minds that 


cannot be reached by abstract 
argument. A man in a strange city, go- 
ing into a building which he supposed to 
be a church, would be quickly unde- 
ceived if he found himself in an assembly 
of thieves, thugs and drunkards, singing 
ribald songs. A man who fancies he is 
taking high moral ground on a public 
question may well become doubtful if he 
is in the right place when he finds him- 
self in company with all the bad elements 
of society. In other words, we may often 
form a good guess at the merits of an 
ethical question by observing the forces 
that array themselves for and against: it 
when it becomes a practical issue in po!- 
itics. This was conspicuously shown in 
the recent campaign over the equal suf- 
frage amendment in Oregon. I was 
present during the last month of the cam- 
paign, and can speak with personal 
knowledge of the facts. 

The amendment was endorsed by the 
State Grange, the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the W. C. T. U. and the 
State Federation of Labor. It had the 
support of a majority of the churches 
and a remarkably large proportion of the 


editors. Out of the 238 papers published 
in Oregon only seven actively opposed it. 

On the other hand, the Brewers’ and 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association of 
Oregon sent out a circular to the retail 
liquor sellers saying: 

“Tt will take 50,000 votes to defeat woman 
suffrage. There are 2,000 retailers in Oregon. 
That means that every retailer must himself 
bring in twenty-five votes on election day. 
Every retailer can get twenty-five votes. Be- 
sides his employees, he has his grocer, his 
butcher, his landlord, his laundryman, and 
every person he does business with. If every 
man in the business will do this we will win.” 

The liquor .interest also made a deal 
with the machine of the dominant politi- 
cal party, the machine agreeing 10 
“knife” the amendment in return for a 
large contribution from the liquor men 
to the party’s campaign fund. 

Nearly all the trusts and giant cor- 
porations of Oregon signed a published 
appeal against the amendment. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad, which is said 
almost to own Oregon, threw its weight 
against equal suffrage, as the Boston & 
Maine Railroad did when an equal sut- 
frage amendment was pending in New 
Hampshire a few years ago. Clearly the 
trusts and the railroad magnates feaf 
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that women as voters might not prove 
submissive to corporation control. The 
street railway companies were opposed, 
it was said, on the ground that “women 
were erratic and would be likely to favor 
three-cent fares.” 


The vicious interests, of course, were 
a unit against equal rights for women. 
A vulgar card, bearing a picture of a 
woman’s undergarment, with a coarse 
remark against equal suffrage, was 
mailed to the voters thruout the State 
and distributed at the polls. The young 
man who was employed as manager of 
the anti-suffrage campaign, we were in- 
formed, had been acting as the adviser 
and agent of the women who run dis- 
reputable houses in Portland, Oregon’s 
largest city. Just after the close of the 
campaign he came to the Mayor of Port- 
land to ask some favor for one of these 
houses in which he was especially inter- 
ested. The Mayor answered: “Tell the 
women who keep the house to come to 
me and make the request for themselves. 
I have more respect for them than I have 
for you!” The Mayor himself told this 
incident to Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

A small group of millionaires’ wives 
and other society women in Portland also 
formed themselves into an Anti-Suffrage 
Association and scattered literature; but 
their influence was slight compared with 
that of the great forces of evil with 
which they co-operated. The Portland 
Oregonian, the leading daily of the State, 
and one of the few papers that did not 
favor the amendment, said of them edi- 
torially : 

“There are arguments, and sound ones, 
against woman suffrage; but women who 
live in luxury and spend their time over rich 
gowns, bridge whist, pink teas and beauty 
shows cannot represent them. Every protest 
from women ‘of this class against woman suf- 
frage makes votes for it.” 


To sum up: Equal suffrage had 
against it a coalition of the saloons, the 
brothels, the trusts, the railroads, the ma- 
chine politicians and the frivolous society 
women. Is there any instance in history 


_where all these elements have been found 


arrayed upon the right side? 

An equal suffrage amendment has been 
submitted in Oregon three times. Twen- 
ty-two years ago the opposition made a 
strenuous fight, and equal suffrage was 
beaten almost three to one. Six years 
ago the opposition thought the amend- 
ment had no chance of success, and made 
practically no fight against it, and it came 
within a few thousand votes of carrying. 
This year the opposition was thoroly 
frightened, and put up the most extensive 
and systematic fight ever made against 
a suffrage amendment in any State. Af- 
ter the election, the manager of the anti- 
suffrage campaign, already referred to, 
told in the Oregon Journal how he man- 
aged it. He says that in twenty-four out 
of the thirty-three counties of Oregon 
he had, on an average, from ten to 
twenty men at the different precincts on 
election day, working against equal suf- 
frage, and 214 men working against it 
at the polls in Portland alone. Yet, in 
spite of all this organized effort and the 
vast amount of money spent by the op- 
position, the amendment got a larger 
vote this year than ever before. The 
negative vote also increased; but in the 
twenty-two years since the question was 
first submitted, the anti-suffrage vote has 
less than doubled, while the suffrage vote - 
has more than trebled. 

In 1884 the returns stood: Yes, 11,223; 
no, 28,176; in 1900, yes, 26,265 ; no, 28,- 
402; in 1906, yes, 36,902; no, 47,075. 
The combination formed against it this 
year is said to have been the strongest 
ever formed against any public measure 
in Oregon. It shows how widespread the 
unorganized sentiment in its favor must 
be when a change of 5,087 voies in a 
total of 83,977 would have carried it. 

Under the initiative and referendum in 
Oregon any question can be submitted to 
popular vote as often as its friends wish; 
and the women of Oregon are already 
taking steps to have equal suffrage 
brought before the voters again at the 
next election. 

Dorcmwester, Mass. 





Internationalism and the World’s Capitol 


BY DR. P. H. EYKMAN 


[Dr. Eykman, who was born in 1862, is doetor of medicine at the University of Amster- 
dam. He has established at The Hague a physiatrical sanatorium, the first one of the kind in 
the Netherlands, and has founded the “Union of Physiatrical Therapeutics and Hygiene.” 
He has also written several works on hygiene, but he has established his name in the scien- 
tific world principally by his various treatises, published by the Royal Society of Sciences, and 
by his invention of the movement-photography with Réntgen rays. His invention of a new 
graphical system of craniology induced the Anthropological Union of Munich to make him 


an honorary member, while he is secretary of the Dutch Anthropological Union. 


During 


the past ten years Mr. Paul Horrix has coéperated with him in his several practical works, 
and it is owing to this codperation that gradually have grown the idea and the plans of the 


Foundation of Internationalism and of the World-Capitol. 


After having elaborated and 


projected together the plans concerning it, they visited America and then several other coun- 
tries in order to confer with the prominent men there.—Ep:Tor.] 


manent Court of International Arbi- 
tration was founded at The Hague. 
The prospects of assigning a suitab‘e 
building to this court were scarcely be- 
ing executed when the whole world be- 
gan to recognize that what had been 
reached was, in fact, only the first step in 
the right direction, that of fraternizing 
the nations. This international,. organ- 
ized co-operation is the fruit of recent 
years, and is best expressed by the word 
Internationalism, which, in this way, ac- 
quires a new and nobler meaning. 
Just as every State is an organism and 
the perfection of this organism is neces- 


F is only a few years ago that the Per- 


sary to make that State powerful, so the 


collective international human interests 
must become one organism to keep them 
healthy and to prevent their untimely 
growth and final degeneration. Those 
collective international human interests 
are numerous ; by way of illustration we 
might mention: Commerce, industry, 
arts, sciences, education, sanitation, econ- 
omy and all similar principal interests of 
social life. 

All these interests have not attained 
their full development, because a power- 
ful world organization is lacking. It is 
true, a semblance of world organization, 
a faint shadow of what this ought to be, 
already exists in the International Con- 
gresses, but the organization of the latter 
is so imperfect that one can only deplore 
the fact that so many of the most eminent 
men meet to effect so little. If the or- 
ganization were better, no doubt the 
world would derive much more benefit 
from its eminent men. 
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The limited space allowed for this arti- 
cle does not admit of a detailed discus- 
sion of all the organizations required. So 
I shall only point out in a few words 
what, in my own opinion, these organiz:- 
tions ought to be like, e. g., in the do- 
main of science. 

The most eminent men of all countries 
form academies, one for each science, 
which should be permanent scientific or- 
ganizations all over the world. 

Each academy may be divided into sec- 
tions, if it comprises cognate branches of 
science. The various academies may en- 
ter in contact with each other concerning 
questions of common interest. Each 
academy has its members, the manner of 
whose appointment will be discussed fur- 
ther on, in all the countries of the world, 
and has a permanent central commission. 
Each academy regulates the International 
Congresses to be held in the various 
countries, and collects a complete library 
of its own scientific branch. The Per- 
manent Central Commission is the execu- 
tive for these and other affairs. 

This commission collects its material 
thru correspondence societies established 
in the different countries, and gives in- 
formation of a scientific nature. 

International statistics and “Sammel- 
forschungen,” which the academy might 
deem necessary, are executed by the Per- 
manent Central Commission. Prize com- 
petitions, the awarding of marks of dis- 
tinction, the support of private initiative, 
belong: to the work of the academy. If 
necessary, the academy gives advice to 
governments. Each academy may estab- 
lish one or more practical institutes to 
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promote study or investigation directly, 
or to put the results obtained into prac- 
tice. 

These practical institutes may be world 
collections, training schools, laboratories, 
model institutions and the like. The 
word “scientific” must here be taken in 
the widest sense of the term. Conse- 
quently the number of academies will be 
very considerable, for besides the ab- 
stract sciences, the technical and the ap- 
plied sciences are also comprised by it. 
It.is true that a desire for international 
organization already exists, and that en- 
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will be spent on alcohol and war, a small 
part of the sums thus saved will be suf- 
ficient to effect those seeming wonders. 

By such a world-organization private 
initiative would by no means be killed, 
but, on the contrary, be greatly sup- 
ported. 

In fact it is only with such world-or- 
ganizations that the investigation into the 
origin, the spread and the cure of tuber- 
culosis, cancer and other diseases could 
at all be undertaken with some hope of 
success. 

Such a permanent congress might be 
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Paul Horrix. 


The Two Projectors of the Plan of the Foundation: of Internationalism and of the World’s Capital. 


deavors have been made to establish reg- 
ular congresses with permanent bureaus, 
but the manner in which this has been 
done as yet has not yet developed that 
far-reaching power which would have so 
beneficial an influence on mankind. 

What I think of primary importance is 
that these academies shall have great 
sums of money at their disposal. 

Where is the money to come from in 
the long run? 

It seems to me that, as in consequence 
of the growth of civilization less money 


called “International Academy” (not 
university), with the express stipulation 
that it be an-unofficial body and have no 
connection whatever with diplomacy. 

In the beginning at least this will be 
necessary ; the possibility is, however, not 
excluded that in the future it wi!l be 
necessary to grant certain privileges and 
some power to such an academy, ia con- 
sequence of which it might become of 
some importance in the international gov- 
ernment. 

It seems to me that it would be well 
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to begin at once with the establishment 
of an Academy of Pedagogy, Hygiene 
and Economy, the scheme of which I 
present in a few words as follows: 

The International Academy of Peda- 
gogy, Hygiene and Economy consists of : 
Central commission, delegated members, 
extraordinary members and _ congress 
members. 

The central commission has the daily 
control of the academy and represents it 
to the outside world. It consists of fif- 
teen.members, among whom are one cen- 
tral chairman, one central secretary and 
one central treasurer. The remaining 
twelve members are divided into three 
sections, each of four members, respec- 
tively for pedagogy, hygiene and econo- 
my. Each of these sections appoints 
from its number one section chairman 
and one section secretary. 

To the central commission is attached 
a chancery. 

The central commission takes care of 
the library and of the publications of the 
academy. 

It keeps continually abreast with and 


gathers all the information about evéry- 
thing which occurs relating to the 
academy. 

It prepares all the meetings and con- 
gresses. 

The delegated members are appointed 
and paid by the government of their re- 
spective States. 

The number of participating states is 
for the present estimated at fifty-four, 
and the number of members, which every 
State may delegate altogether, is to be 
determined hereafter and estimated here 
at an average of five members per State, 
so that a total of 270 delegated members 
is expected. 

The International Academy of Peda- 
gogy, Hygiene and Economy can assume 
extraordinary members to a maximum 
number of thirty, who are paid by the 
academy. 

The different sections will not lack 
urgent subjects, for, besides the new 
questions, which occur every year, there 
are a great number of international in- 
terests which wait for solution. 

When such an academy actually exists 
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tlie need will soon be felt of 
practical institutes, which may 
serve, sO to Say, as training 
grounds, and where the dif- 
ferent measures can be tried 
and their efficacy tested be- 
fore they are decreed by the 
academy. Such practical in- 
stitutes we have also adopted, 
in our plan. 

For pedagogy it will be an 
educational establishment or 
international school, arranged 
on the most perfect plan pos- 
sible, which must serve as a 
model to others. This school, 
the number of pupils of which 
need not necessarily be very 
great, must, of, course, be 
organized as the academy pre- 
scribes it. The pupils collec- 
tively will afford material for 
pedagogical study, which will 
be of the greatest importance. 

As early as the year 1880 
some of these principles were 
successfully introduced by P. 
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Robin into the orphanage 
“Prévost,” at Cempuis, in France. On a 
somewhat larger scale these principles 
were applied in the school at Abbots- 
holme, erected in 1889 by Dr. Cecil Red- 
die. This example has been imitated by 
Dr. H. Lietz, at Ilsenburg in the Harz in 
Germany, which institution succeeded to 
such a degree that an extension was soon 
required on an estate in Thuringia called 
“Haubinda.” 

Their results do not represent it as 
risky, but are on the contrary a vivid 
stimulus to imitate them on a very large 
scale, in order to give another example 
for the enlightenment of the whole world. 

For the Institute of Pedagogical Re- 
form in our plan a space is set aside, with 
woods, meadows and fields. Air and soil 
are reckoned amony the healthiest of the 
Netherlands. 

The instruction comprises : 

1. The branches of the elementary school. 
2. The handwork and polytechnics. 

3. The cookery and household school. 


4. The elements of nursing the sick and in- 
fants. 


5. Hygiene and sport. 
6. Secondary school. 


7. Commercial school (shorthand and type- 
writing), 


The Peace Palace at The Hague. 


8. The first rules of agriculture and horti- 
culture. 

9g. Grammar school. 

10. Academy of music. 

11. Academy of plastic arts. 

12. Religious instruction. 

Dry theoretical instruction will be 
avoided as much as possible. 

Materials for instruction will be de- 
rived rather from real life in nature and 
society than frcm books. To attain this 
it is necessary that nature and society be 
continually at the disposal of the pupil, 
tho it be only on a small scale. 

.For the Academy of Hygiene such 
“practical institute” may be composed of 
various social hygienic establishments, as 
laboratories, a sanitary farm, etc. 

As the word hygiene, taken in its wid- 
est sense, also comprises the nursing and 
treatment of the sick, I fancy that such 
an academy should also have a model 
hospital by way of a practical institute, 
on a moderate scale, it is true, but based 
on the modern principles and methods of 
medical treatment, having, in the first 
place, plenty of room and fresh air, so 
that every patient may undergo open-air 
treatment, if required. 

One of the first things which the hos- 
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pitals are wanting is generally an exten- 
sive, healthy piece of ground, which guar- 
antees sufficient pure air for the build- 
ings. Generally there can be no question 
of open-air treatments, because the hos- 
pitals have to put up with limited space 
of garden and all the money is sacrificed 
as much as possible to the building and 
the inventory, 

Especially for convalescents and nerv- 
ous patients it is often necessary to 
procure for them healthy occupation in 
the open air. A large plot with nurseries 
. is therefore indispensable for the treat- 
ment of the sick. 

The economy of the practical institute 
will be a workmen’s garden city for about 
one thousand workmen’s families. Prac- 
tical experiments-can here be made in re- 
gard to the problem of workmen’s houses, 
but at the same time this collective body 
of one thousand workmen’s families will 
afford an excellent opportunity for the 
study of many other questions regarding 
the workman, as co-operation, life assur- 
ance, and so on. 

It is evident that the international 
congresses now in existence need not be 
abolished, but that, on the contrary, they 
must be maintained, tho, of course, reor- 
ganized. For as much profit as possible 
must be derived from what already ex- 
ists, especially as there will be great need 
of persons of practical experience, and 
also because the formation of new organ- 
izations, along with those already in ex- 
istence, would only lead to division and 
waste of power. Therefore it would be 
of great practical value if now already a 
list of the different international societies 
and congresses which are already in ex- 
istence could be obtained, and I politely 
invite all newspapers which should re- 
view this article to publish this request 
of mine, so that in a comparatively short 
space of time we may have fairly com- 
plete data at our disposal. 

As in every country the ministerial de- 
partments and other government build- 
ings are situated as close together as pos- 
sible so as to be in continual touch with 
one another, so all the institutions of in- 
ternationalism should as much as possi- 
ble be brought together in one group, be- 
cause these, too, have to assist and com- 
plete each other. 

Considering that The Hague has been 
chosen by the different nations as the 
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seat of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Arbitration, this city will also be 
the right place for a Foundation of In- 
ternationalism, superintended by an in- 
ternational board of curators. 

This Foundation of Internationalism 
must be a moral body. It must get pos- 
session of the grounds on which the in- 
ternational institutions are to be built. 
To obtain the funds required it contracts 
a loan. Those grounds must be rather 
extensive, so that the foundation can sell 
the parts it does not require to private 
persons or toward private ends. 

The great profits thus obtained go to 
the Foundation of Internationalism, and 
it will be impossible for a private person 
to profit by them. As will be explained 
later on, the Foundation will thus, in 
course of time, have considerable sums 
at its disposal, which it may use advan- 
tageously for its own ends. 

The object of this foundation is in due 
course to organize on an international 
basis the different interests of mankind, 
to found the described academies and to 
establish the permanent bureaus of the 
latter. When these organizations have 
proved beneficial and have become indis- 
pensable, many of them will in due time 
be made into official bodies by the dif- 
ferent nations. As long as this is not 
the case, however, the foundation will 
have to defray their expenses. 

With a view to this it must have con- 
siderable capital at its disposal, both now 
and in the future. 

How is this to be obtained? An 
answer to this question will be given in 
the following exposition, the principle of 
which we have adopted in our plan. It 
is undeniable that the Dutch kingdom 
and the municipality of The Hague are 
both closely concerned in the establish- 
ment of this Foundation of Internation- 
alism within their territory. For the 
founding of some international buildings 
will considerably raise the value of the 
surrounding grounds. Now it is only 
fair that these profits should be used in 
the cause of internationalism instead of 
filling the pockets of private persons, as 
would be the case if the peace palace 
were built on the site till now assigned 
to. it, viz., the little, insignificant corner, 
mentioned above, at one of the extremi- 
ties of the real estate-speculation society 
“Zorgvliet.” 
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It may be stated with certainty that 
the government of our country and the 
municipal government of The Hague are 
prepared to sell to the Foundation of In- 
ternationalism great areas of ground at 
a very moderate price, for the establish- 
ment of the institutions_to which I have 
referred above. As to the remaining 
grounds, which the foundation does not 
require for international purposes, this 
foundation can sell them to private per- 
sons and ends at a price considerably 
raised in consequence of the world build- 
ings being erected in the neighborhood 
of those grounds by the Foundation of 
Internationalism. 

Now, the grounds required for our 
plan have been chosen in such a way that 
the World-Capitol — comprising the pal- 
aces and buildings of the various inter- 
national world institutions, among which 
that of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Arbitration, to be located there on 
the “Afusschenberg” (Sparrows Hill) ; 
that of the Permanent International 
Congress, proposed by Mr. Bartholdt, 
and of all other permanent international 
bodies which are going to follow—can 


be realized on grounds belonging to the 
municipality of The Hague only, and, as 
domain grounds, to the State of the 


Netherlands. Moreover, The Hague is 
just making a new project for extending 
the city, and thé provisional plans made 
for this purpose have failed to meet with 
much approval. 

Internationalism might at once avail 
itself of this state of affairs by making a 
well-devised plan of extension in connec- 
tion with its own institutions. In this 
way enormous profits may be secured 
for the first fifty or one hundred years 
to come. 

By mutual agreement on this point be- 
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tween the advocates of internationalism 
at one side and the government of the 
State of the Netherlands and of the city 
of The Hague at the other, invaluable 
services might be rendered to the world. 

The grounds selected in our plan bor- 
der immediately on the old city of The 
Hague, and are directly connected with 
the whole world by the electric railway 
from Scheveningen to Rotterdam. They 
are the finest part of The Hague, love- 
ly dunes studded with woods and delight- 
ful views on all sides. From a hygienic 
point of view, too, they form the health- | 
iest ‘spot that can be imagined. For 
some centuries at least they will be able 
to satisfy the requirements of a growing 
internationalism. . According to our plan 
a new town quarter will be established 
here, which in itself might be regarded 
as the World’s Capital, built after a pre- 
conceived plan, just as the city of Wash- 
ington was beforehand projected around 
its magnificent capitol. And thus this 
capital will be the material expression of 
the fraternization of the nations. 

To realize this plan we need, in the 
first place, the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of the aristocrats of the intellect 
thruout the world. Each day gives . 
fresh proofs that this sympathy is in- 
creasing, and the fear lest we should be 
striving after a mere Utopia is disap- 
pearing more and more and giving place 
to the conviction that the realization of 
our plan is possible and’ greatly desir- 
able. 

When the great leaders of the world 
shall have placed themselves at the head 
of this movement the money will soon 
be forthcoming, which, in the form of a 
loan, is to constitute the foundation fund 
for the establishment of the Institution 
of Internationalism. 

Tue Hacve, 13 VAN LENNEPWEG. 
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ComMUNICATED TO W. J. Lonc, AutHor oF “THE Ways oF 
Woop Fork,” Etc. 


man, who tries to forget that there 

are races and species, and to under- 
stand each animal and man just as he is 
under his own skin. Ina whimsical humor, 
the other day, he was explaining to his 
friends why your wife wears a certain 
style of bonnet with pleasure for a little 
season, but feels most uncomfortable and 
ill at ease the moment her neighbors be- 
gin to wear something different. As 
an object lesson he caught a com- 
mon sparrow, put a daub of red 
paint on her head, and then turned her 
loose among her neighbors. The moment 
they saw the unusual headdress all the 
other sparrows, male and female, began 
to make the poor creature’s life misera- 
ble. They jabbered excitedly at first, call- 
ing in every idle sparrow on the street; 
then they set upon the sparrow of the 
bonnet and chevied her out of the flock 
and made her an outcast. Day after day 
she tried to return and be sociable, but 
the flock drove her away without mercy. 
When she persisted in her attempt, not 
seeing her own disfigurement nor under- 
standing the situation, they fell upon her 
savagely one day and killed her. 

“And that is the reason,” said the 
thoughtful man whimsically, “why our 
women follow the style in bonnets.” 

Now you will smile at the thoughtful 
man’s explanation, but the Rabbit sees a 
kernel of truth hidden in the husk of his 
philosophy. Your naturalists, like the 
dictionaries, usually define man as the ra- 
tional animal, and call all other animals 
creatures of habit; but the Rabbit has a 
thought in his head that you men are 
more governed by habit than we are, and 
that, habit for habit, yours are generally 
senseless, while ours are marked by that 
sweet reasonableness which pervades the 
brier patch, and indeed every other cor- 
ner of the universe, just so long as men 
are kept out of it. 

* Copyrighted, 1906, by W. J. Long. 
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A ex is a naturalist, a thoughtful 





Take, for instance, this universal habit 
among you which is called fashion. Why 
should your women, fat and lean alike, 
all wear tight sleeves today, and appear 
tomorrow with huge and abortive things 
in the same place, which make them look 
like caricatures of a beauty-loving god’s 
handiwork? Why should your men— 
especially your young men of the col- 
leges, who have fewer fashions than 
women, but are more enslaved to those 
they acknowledge—all alike, fat and lean, 
tall and short, shave their faces and have 
their hair cut in the same pneumonia-in- 
ducing way and wear the same bizarre 
hats and ugly shoes and neckties in the 
very latest fashion? None of these, re- 
member, represent their own scant ideas 
of style; for all these fashions are orig- 
inated by tradesmen, with the sole object 
of changing the styles as often as possi- 
ble, and so of making money out of a col- 
lege boy’s infatuation. 

The Rabbit was puzzled at this sense- 
less custom until he remembered the 
sparrows and those other remote ances- 
tors of yours, who had an excellent rea- 
son for what they did. Your fashions 
and your slavery to fashion are the direct 
result of the customs of the animals when 
they lived together in the herd or pack. 
Uniformity is there the absolute rule, and 
is necessary for the animal’s protection. 
Your hunters have often noticed that gre- 
garious animals and birds will drive awa) 
any member that has some striking pe- 
culiarity in his physical appearance. Na- 
ture has given to each animal the outward 
dress that harmonizes best with his sur- 
roundings and his mode of life. 

The moment an animal appears in the 
herd with some peculiarity that calls at- 
tention to himself he becomes an object 
of suspicion. He is out of harmony, and 
therefore wrong; for to be harmonious 
with nature is the one great ideal of the 
animal, and possibly even men might 
learn something from his standard. Any 
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peculiarity draws instant attention not 
only to the individual, but—a far more 
dangerous matter—it draws the eyes of 
prowling enemies to the harmonious herd 
of which he is a part. So they drive him 
away to live where his oddity will bring 
harm upon no one but himself. And this, 
if you but think of it a moment seriously, 
is the reasonable origin of all the unrea- 
sonable whims and vagaries of fashion 
which prevail in human society. 

For your modern fashion is but the old 
safety-law of the herd or flock, stripped of 
all its virtue and reasonableness. In out- 
ward appearance and dress you follow it 
blindly, tho you have now no excuse or 
reason for it whatever; and you would 
look infinitely more attractive if you but 
used a little originality, and, when you 
find a becoming style, would stick to it 
reasonably, instead of following the hide- 
ous lead of your richer and fatter neigh- 
bor across the way.. Meanwhile, in moral 
and religious matters, where you need 
segregation more than you need new 
laws and commandments, and where the 
old reasonable hzrd-law would be your 
moral salvation, you pay no heed to it 
whatever, but allow all sorts of moral 
and religious lunatics to live in the same 
street and mingle freely with your inno- 
cent children. The Rabbit finds nothing 
in his philosophy to explain why you 
should devoutly follow the old animal 
habit in dress, where it is out of place, and 
ignore it in morals, where you sadly 
need it. 

The Rabbit sat down one day to ob- 
serve one of your naturalists, who de- 
clares that animals are creatures of habit. 
The most noticeable thing about him, to 
a rabbit, was an uncomfortable stiff col- 
lar about his neck, as if he were ready, 
like a dog, to be tied up to the next ken- 
nel. It was a hot summer day, and the 
Rabbit learned with astonishment that 
the ugly collar had been made more 
uncomfortable still by being first soaked 
in white mud and then hardened by a hot 
Iron, so that it was unclean as well as 
uncomfortable. The man wore also a 
stiff hat, which shut out all the air and 
cut off the supply of blood from his hair ; 
and he had followed the senseless custom 
so long, I am told, that the top of his 
head had no more hair or character than 
a pecled turnip. He had crushed his 
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elastic feet into unyielding shoes, made 
from the hard skin of some dead and dis- 
eased beast, which made the Rabbit’s toes 
ache just to think of carrying the cum- 
bersome things around all day long. All 
the rest of his uncouth dress was, like his 
hat and shoes, perfectly calculated to shut 
him out of every natural pleasure, from 
the tingle of air on his bare skin, the re- 
freshing touch of the grass and the moist 
earth and the running water on his feet, 
making him cool and sweet and comfort- 
able. He wrapped and swathed and bun- 
dled himself into a score of hard discom- 
forts for a summer day, and all because 
it was the way of his breed to do so, and 
he never had a thought in his own head 
of changing the imbecile custom. 

As with your clothes, so in other mat- 
ters ; of eating by the clock when you are 
not hungry, and drinking all sorts of 
abominable drinks when you are not 
thirsty, spoiling a natural pleasure by un- 
due haste and untimeliness; of going to 
bed when you are not drowsy, and get- 
ting up yawning when you long to sleep; 
of smoking at all hours, of fearing good 
solitude and following contaminating 
crowds, shutting yourself up in dens that 
never see the stars, and breathing vile air 
that others have breathed before you—in 
all these, and a hundred other matters of 
your daily life, you seem to a rabbit to 
be bound, fettered and gagged by a mul- 
titude of physical and social habits that 
no free animal would endure for an in- 
stant. From birth to death, from the mo- 
ment you rise hurriedly and dress till you 
lie down to broken and disturbed sleep, 
you are rarely free men, but are slaves of 
habits, nine-tenths of which are without 
sense or reason. The few habits of an 
animal are reasonable and essential and 
pleasant in their occupation; the multi- 
tude of yours are distasteful, unnecessary 
and injurious. Yet your naturalists call 
us creatures of habit, and you accept the 
classification without a thought of your 
own as to how little self-knowledge or 
observation there is in it. 

It will be said that all this is only 
superficially true; that man makes his 
own habits and is free to change, while 
the animal’s habits are born in him and 
remain there, without any power of his 
own either to make or to modify them; 
and this is another of the comfortable 
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generalizations that pass for natural his- 
tory in your very interesting books. Ask 
your great biologists how much free will 
there is among you. Some of your habits 
are born in you; the rest are made for you 
by ancient custom’ or by modern society, 
and you have rarely the courage or the 
power to change them and to be your- 
selves. To change a habit of thinking 
among men requires centuries, and gen- 
erally the blood of a few martyrs; while 
the animal changes his simple habits in 
a single generation, led by his own rea- 
sonable experience. 

For instance, ruffed grouse, in the 
wilderness where no man dwells, are 
tame and unsuspicious creatures, barely 
moving aside out of your way; while the 
same birds in your own woods are wary 
and unapproachable. A few years has 
made a complete change in the habits of 
the bird, and in whatever counsels the 
mothers give to their little ones as they 
lead them about the woods. Now how 
long does it take men to change their 
habits of thought? There was a great 


branch of the Church that once held a 
barbarous idea of your God, namely, 


that he was a monster who damned in- 
nocent children and all the unelect. Ev- 
ery mother among you, and every good 
man who listened to his own soul, knew 
that the doctrine was false; yet it took 
that particular Church over three cen- 
turies to acknowledge the lie, and it does 
not even now declare openly a change in 
its habits of thinking. 

So with your government, which long 
ago, as a little handful of colonies, adopt- 
ed laws and a constitution. Some parts 
of the latter have been for a century a 
very millstone about your necks ; but you 
cannot trust yourselves to change the 
habit. The Rabbit has heard of govern- 
ments across the sea that for ages have 
ground down and oppressed their own 
people, keeping a multitude of men in 
ignorance and poverty and unending toil, 
in order that a few vain and vicious crea- 
tures. may rest idly in their alleged nobil- 
ity of uselessness ; and even now, after all 
your boasted progress, they cannot or 
dare not change their ways of thinking. 
How long would the wolf pack stand 
such unspeakable nonsense in their lead- 
ers? Yet these slow Churches and gov- 
ernments, I am told, are two of the great- 
est institutions that exist among you. 
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You have still another curious habit, 
which you will never understand till you 
look at it out of eyes that are not yet 
quite blinded by custom. Suppose your 
God should visit you each year with a 
frightful calamity, with two sleepless 
nights of fire and accidents and death and 
general anxiety. Suppose he should kill 
and maim and burn 2,000 of you in a sin- 
gle day, putting out your eyes, tearing 
off your arms, and visiting you afterward 
with unnumbered cases of lockjaw, with 
all their suffering and horror; and ail 
this for no better reason than to manifest 
the power or vanity of his dread, sover- 
eign will. Even your few remaining 
Calvinists could not stand such an afflic- 
tion; your churches would be emptied, 
and you would reasonably conclude that 
a devil, and not a good God, had some 
large part in running the universe. Yet 
you visit these horrors upon yourselves 
each year by a senseless and outrageous 
Fourth-of-July celebration of your inde- 
pendence; and there is hardly a man 
among you who ventures to teach even 
his own boy that it is an unreasonable 
and atrocious habit. 

Now when an intelligent animal, what- 
ever the habits of its ancestors, is injured 
or sees his companions caught in any 
kind of a trap, he not only avoids the 
danger himself, but tries also, according 
to the measure of his intelligence, to keep 
his little ones and his own tribe away 
from the danger forever afterward. A 
flock of common sparrows that taste poi- 
son or fall into a trap in one of your 
gardens need no repeated experience to 
change their habits and places of forag- 
ing. Indeed, with the exception of your- 
selves, the Rabbit does not know a single 
bird or animal that would require two 
centuries to learn that matches and gun- 
powder form an unsafe habit of jollifica- 
tion for thoughtless youngsters to follow. 

Going deeper into your lives the Rab- 
bit finds a still more incomprehensible 
habit, which, for want of a better name, 
he calls your acquisitiveness. For cen- 
turies each man has sought to grasp for 
himself as many of the world’s common 
mercies as possible, and the habit has be- 
come so overmastering that in any of 
your streets the Rabbit can now sce 4 
most astounding spectacle. Here is 4 
man who has seized for himself so much 
of the world’s land and goods that his 
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descendants for generations cannot pos- 
sibly use them all; while a few doors 
away is another man of the same tribe 
who starves, or who must work from 
morning till night with the awful fear of 
hunger or want for his own children. 

The Rabbit will consider this spectacle 
in another meditation, on the subject of 
religion. Just now he simply points out 
to you that the wolf pack, whom you 
name as the symbol of rapacity, knows 
no such atrocious habit. What a wolf 
kills belongs. to himself only when it is 
too small a mouthful to share. When he 
acquires larger game it belongs to his 
pack before he has taken a mouthful of 
it Did he so far forget himself as to 
clam more than he needs, his intelligent 
neighbors would speedily teach him a 
better philosophy. The little ants that 
you crush under your feet have the fixed 
habit of working, each one for the good 
of the community of which he is a part; 
you men have the habit of working des- 
perately for your own individual and self- 
ish interests. Viewed from the brier 
patch, it would seem that the wolf and 
the ant have somewhat the more rational 
and desirable propensity. 

Did the Rabbit hear you make objec- 
tion that, if you were less strenuously 
acquisitive, you might lose your individ- 
uality? That would be quite true if indi- 
viduality means selfishness ; but in rabb‘t 
talk the two words have a somewhat dif- 
ferent meaning. A rabbit who thought 
that, in order to develop his individuality, 
he must violently compete with his fel- 
lows in the same brier patch, and seize 
more than he needed while others went 
hungry, would be considered by other 
rabbits to be a victim of his peculiar vices 
rather than of his individual virtues. Be- 
sides, you have forgotten your own his- 
tory. 

The Rabbit Historicus tells me that 
your most wonderful city attained her 
intellectual and artistic greatness at a 
time when all her citizens worked for the 
community ; that a little city called Ath- 
ens produced, from the idea of working 
together for the common good, more 
mighty individuals in art and science and 
philosophy in a few generations than all 


the rest of the world combined has ever 
produced in as many centuries. 

The Rabbit has no theories of govern- 
ment to recommend, being engaged in 
the pleasant occupation of governing 
himself harmoniously. He simply sug- 
gests that, viewed dispassionately from 
the brier patch, your habit of acquisitive- 
ness, far from developing your individu- 
ality, is drawing you in constantly in- 
creasing numbers into an ignoble chase 
for material wealth, in which you have 
no more individual character than a 
crowd in the subway. For in your anxi- 
ety to get your share and a little more of 
the world’s common mercies you inci- 
dentally lose that mental poise, that peace, 
that quiet faith in yourself and in your 
fellow man, which are essential to de- 
velop the best powers of the artist and 
the artisan. So your murderous compe- 
tition, which in some insane moment you 
adopted for your business motto, far 
from breeding noble men, seems to be 
changing you rapidly into a race of nery- 
ous wrecks, grasping billionaires, and 
half desperate or wholly discontented 
workingmen, none of whom have any 
joy in their labor. And since such com- 


* petition is wholly unnecessary among al- 


leged rational beings, in a world that can 
easily be made to provide enough for all, 
the Rabbit is wondering how long it will 
take you to see your obvious danger and 
to change your habit. 

Possibly you think the Rabbit’s philos- 
ophy of your habits to be somewhat ex- 
treme; and perhaps it is. But if you 
think about it a moment it may suggest 
a truth which you have carelessly over- 
looked. It may serve also to emphasize 
this peculiar difference between men and 
other animals: The wild animal takes 
the slightest hint and modifies his ways 
immediately, according to the measure oi 
his small intelligence ; while the man re- 
quires a century and a revolution to 
change his fixed habits, and even then he 
follows his leaders unwillingly. So the 
Rabbit, who tries to understand things as 
they are, finds himself wondering in his 
brier patch, why should you call us crea- 
tures of habit and yourselves reasonable 
beings. Perhaps this also is a habit, 
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BY CHARLES M. PEPPER 


{The war which broke out in Central America last week, now happily in the way of be- 


ing settled by the good offices of the United States, and the opening of the Pan-American 
Congress at Rio de Janeiro this week make of extreme timeliness the following article by 
Mr. Pepper, who is recognized as one of the authorities in the United States on Latin- 
Americen affairs, and was recently appointed by the State Department Special Pan-Ameri- 
can Railway Commissioner of the United States.—Eptor. | 


HYSICALLY all the countries of 

p Central America are one. They 

form a geographical unity. All of 

them have low, damp coasts. All have 

volcanoes and prehistoric ruins and all of 
them raise coffee. 

A trip thru the interior of Costa Rica 
is a journey thru Nicaragua or Hon- 
duras or Guatemala. The tropical vege- 
tation is rank, luxurious and overpower- 
ing in its wealth of forest and of vine. 
The commerce of the interior is a com- 
merce of bullock carts. The dwellings of 
the people, bamboo and palm thatched, 
are similar. 

Yet there is a difference. Costa Rica 


is the home of the Spanish race almost ° 


untouched by a mixture of aboriginal 
Indian blood. Salvador has the native 
Indian race almost in its pristine condi- 
tion. Nicaragua has tthe mingling of 
bloods, Spanish, Indian and _ negro. 
Guatemala, on its Atlantic slope, also has 
the African intermingling, tho in the in- 
terior the Indian flourishes with little of 
the Spaniard. 

While there is this crossing of the 
blood, the customs, laws, institutions and 
traditions are similar, for they are Span- 
ish. In that respect, as in the physical 
configuration, the republics of Central 
America are one. Furthermore, it may 
be said that their aspirations are the 
same, for these are of the Latin race. 
One of the leading poets and most elo- 
quent orator in a certain republic is of 
pure Indian blood, but he writes and talks 
with a superabundant eloquence of the 
Latin race and its mission. The wealth 
of a tropical imagination finds its ex- 
uberant expression in the Castilian 
tongue, and that is the only thing Latin 
to which he can lay claim. 

To the passing traveler the women of 
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Central America seem more industrious 
than the men. They appear to be the 
real heads of the households, both as to 
business and as to domestic affairs. 
Among the poorer and the common 
classes the women smoke. They are best 
seen in the market place of any town. A 
group of them, with their brilliant head- 
gear and their bright hued garments, 
make a real picture in color. They are 
very kindly among themselves. 

The women of the higher classes are 
like their sisters in other Spanish-Amer- 
ican countries. They are the church- 
goers on Sunday, and the common sight 
in any town where there is a cathedral 
or churches is of them in their mantillas 
walking sedately along the streets fol- 
lowed by the servant with the chair, 
which serves them for rest during their 
devotions. In the afternoons they attend 
the bull fights and in the evening they 
take the customary promenade in the 
plaza or park while the band is playing. 

Man’s superiority is not merely recog- 
nized. It is welcomed. After marriage 
woman’s seclusion and subsidence are ac- 
cepted as the order ordained for the sex 
for all time. Weddings and christenings, 
with an occasional ball, form the social 
life. In Costa Rica there is the peculiar 
custom of the mother remaining at home 
to weep when the daughter is married, 
the marriage being in the church as in all 
Spanish countries. 

San Jose, the capital of Costa Rica, is 
an idyllic place, up in the mountains, with 
a glorious view on all sides. It fairly 
lays claim to being a real center of in- 
herited Spanish culture. Its big cathe- 
dral is not in the bad taste of other cathe- 
drals that could be mentioned. Its ex- 


travagance is its Italian decorated the- 
ater, which costs nobody knows how 
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much. It has broad, regular streets ; tiled 
houses; several parks with statues; and 
various public edifices, which are modest 
and in good taste. Some of the churches 
have mosque-like domes. 

Managua, the capital of Nicaragua, is 
the ugliest town in Central America. It 
sprawls over the slopes of Lake Managua 
like a big spider. Its people are not of- 
fended when told that it is ugly and un- 
finished, because they know this and are 
satisfied with its being the capital. They 
got this privilege because of the rivalries 
of Leon and Granada and the revo- 
lutions which were caused by those rival- 
ries. Having the certainty that the seat 
of government will continue with them 
the Managuans are content to wait until 
a period of prosperity comes and they 
are enabled to make their city a real cap- 
ital as to architecture, parks and the like. 

It would be unjust to judge the cities 
of Nicaragua by Managua. Granada, 


on the shores of Lake Nicaragua, is the 
most characteristic and the most Spanish. 
It really is a very attractive old town, a 
little sleepy at present, because there is to 


be no canal and because trade has drifted 
away from it. But it numbers among its 
citizens some fine families, and its influ- 
ence in public affairs is very strong. 

Leon, which is the real metropolis, is 
back from the Pacific port of Corinto 
three hours by the railway, tho the dis- 
tance is only twenty-seven miles. Its 
most notable institutions are the cathe- 
dral and the national university. The 
churches are too numerous. All of them 
have bells and chimes, and these are set 
going early in the morning, too early for 
comfort. Leon awakes at 4 a. m. to the 
reveille of the troops in the garrison, the 
cathedral chimes, the clanging of the 
bells in a dozen churches, the continuous 
chorus of crowing roosters, the barking 
of countless dogs and the shrieking of 
the railway engine. But in spite of this 
it is a fine town, commercially speaking, 
and controls much of the trade of the 
whole country 

Salvador is the smallest, the most self- 
contained and self-content of all the Cen- 
tral- American Republics. Its popula- 
tion, which is agricultural, is as dense as 
in some of the European countries. Its 
people are industrious and unusually 
peaceful; they are, moveover, kindly to 
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strangers. This trait is most apparent 
when a question is asked by a wayfarer 
who may give evidences of weariness. I 
was riding from the port of La Libertad 
to San Salvador, the capital. With a 
good mule it is a short day’s journey. 
With a poor animal it seems endless. A 
resident of the capital was traveling with 
me. When we had gone about one-third 
of the distance, incautiously I asked at a 
wayside cabin if it was much further to 
San Salvador. “No hay mas que alla, 
Sevtior—just a little further on, sir.” My 
companion laughed at me and told me it 
was twenty-two miles. “But they will 
tell you it is only a short ways wherever 
you ask,” he said. I accepted the banter 
and made numerous inquiries, always 
receiving the same answer—that it was 
only a little further on—until at a cross 
roads which actually was five miles dis- 
tant. There the woman who was inter- 
rogated said that it was quite a ways 
further on. And so it proved to be with 
jaded animals. 

San Salvador is the most modern and 
it even may be said the most progressive 
of all the Central-American capitals. It 
is growing very rapidly, and has both 
commercial and political importance. It 
begins to look like a thriving little city 
in the United States, in spite of the Span- 
ish architecture, which still predominates. 

‘ Guatemala City at one time had an 


‘ambition to be known as the Paris of 


Central America. Now it will be con- 
tent to become a second Washington. 
The mountain plateau on which it lies has 
magnificent distances, and the town itself 
is not unworthy of its location. I was 
impressed during my visit by the number 
of colleges and other institutions of a na- 
tional character for which edifices had 
been provided. The architectural taste 
is Grecian. The theater, a very hand- 
some structure, might be, from its exte- 
rior appearance, of Athens, and the Tem- 
ple of Minerva is reproduced in the an- 
nual fiestas or agricultural celebrations. 
The higher social life of Guatemala is 
very secluded and is little in public evi- 
dence. This may be due to the commer- 
cial depression which at present exists 
and which is the result of the free use of 
the printing presses for creating circulat- 
ing medium. Too abundant paper money 
has made living excessively cheap in 
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Guatemala, but this is no compensation 
for the financial crisis and the halt in in- 
dustrial progress which it has caused. 
Central America differs from South 
America in regard to the foreigners, for 
it has a fair proportion of North Amer- 
icans or Yankees. As in various South 
American countries the people resent the 
United States monopolizing the name 
American, and the general term to dis- 
tinguish us is Yankee, whether we come 
from New Orleans and the Southwest or 
California and the rest of the Pacific 
Coast. New Englanders are not known. 
Proximity and means of access may be 
the reason why the commercial oppor- 
tunities in these republics have not been 
left to Europeans. Much of the develop- 
ment in all of them, especially on the At- 
lantic slope, is due to New Orleans en- 
terprise; while on the Pacific side there 
is a very fair amount of trade controlled 
by San Francisco. It is also notable that 
these Yankees in Central America know 
the language of the country and are not 
trying to do business thru interpreters. 
German interests are strong in Guate- 


TuRrEE lovers had fair Dowsabell, 
Three lovers, trapped with gold; 

And one was slim and fair and young, 
And one was dour and old; 

The third was like unto a rock, 
So grim he was, and cold. 


Eftsoons unto the bonny youth 
She gave her heart away; 

But did not once, tho he would plede, 
Sweet word of comfort say— 

For she was loath, indeed, to send 
The other twain away! 


To him of eld no thought she gave, 
Save pitie, eke a tear; 

Ne wolde hir blode run quicker whan 
The lover grim drew near, 

Nathless in heart she thoght on him 
With something kin to fear. 
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mala, and Germans are the most numer- 
ous foreigners. They control the finances 
and the coffee production, and have in- 
termarried to some extent with the peo- 
ple of the country. It is a common say- 
ing that this or that German has annexed 
a coffee finca or plantation when his mar- 
riage with a Guatemala lady is an- 
nounced. 

Outside of Guatemala the Germans are 
not so many as I had thought. They do 
not control all Central America, as is 
often stated. I have been surprised at 
the number of French, especially in 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua. The French 
are very successful in coffee, and some 
of the leading commercial houses are 
controlled by them. The English also 
have railway, banking and commercial 
interests fully as great as the Germans in 
all the countries except Guatemala. But 
the “foreign” influence of the future, the 
one which will develop the enormous 
riches of Central America, will be the 
Yankee influence. That is everywhere 
recognized. 


Guatemata City. 


The Romaunt of Fair Dowsabell 


BY GARNET NOEL WILEY 


This is no tale of Dowsabell, 
Ne of hir lovers three; 

Noght of aventure hir befell, 
Ne mayde’s captivitie 

At hand of lover grim, or grey, 
By lover youth set free. 


Nay, ’tis a parable for maydes 
Who loving some trewe swain, 

Forbear to speak, but not in fere 
To give another pain, 

But fering lest that other come 
Not hir to woo again! 


Ye grey olde man of Dowsabell’s 
Soon died, as old men should, 

Ye youth ’gan seek another mayde— 
As well ye knew he would; 

Ye grim was left, and Dowsabell 
Straight took whate’er she could! 
VANDERBILT University, NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Literature 


Hot Weather Fiction 


WE may be on our p’s and q’s con- 
cerning matters of literary taste during 
the rest of the year, but the heat of July 
and August puts an end to intellectual 
pride, so that we actually prefer the ‘kind 
of fiction which calls forth no effort of 
attention or of critical analysis. 

Little of this summer reading displays 
any originality of outline and apparently 
there are not enough plots to go around. 
The plaintive figure of the wronged man 
is exploited in three recent novels, and 
in a dark corner of each the woman 
whom the impetuous hero married in a 
moment of youthful folly hovers like a 
grim Nemesis, ready to appear at the 
crucial moment. The only individual- 


izing element in these novels is the local 
setting and the type of women who play 
the part of villains—a réle recently ac- 
corded them by the etiquet of current 
fiction. Sandpeep’ is a story of the New 


England coast. It has something of the 
“Jane Eyre” basis, without the mystery 
of the mad wife hidden in the garret, 
for whom this author has substituted an 
inconvenient actress. The Invisible 
Bond,’ with the scene laid in Kentucky, 
is the usual Southern romance, in which 
all the men are honorable and too stu- 
pidly innocent to be natural, and all the 
women are brunets and good or blondes 
and wicked. This complexion distinc- 
tion in morals is very common in South- 
ern stories. It is difficult to fix a defi- 
nite locality for Breakers Ahead,’ owing 
to the fact that the hero spends the early 
part of his manhood running from his 
Nemesis, who in this case is a country 
girl, and the latter part hurrying about 
building up his financial and _ political 
career. 

The author of The Fortune Hunter‘ 
has added too much realism to his ro- 
mantic compound, Not that it is im- 
proper to make the heroine the keeper 
of a delicatessen, or the villain a long- 
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haired actor in cheap New York theatres, 
or the hero too commonplace to be a 
hero, but the combination somehow 
bores. We read fiction to be amused, 
and we are consequently disgusted when, 
under the guise of a romance, realism 
rushes out to present us with fresh 
sausage and cheese. 


Doubtless if it were not for the aenemic 
summer season we would not revert to 
our youthfully morbid taste for hissing 
villains, aged fathers and _ shrinking 
maidens. But these are the characters 
which the author of The Golden Grey- 
hound’ has dragged from the recesses of 
his “Diamond Dick” imagination. There 
is the usual rash young hero who sees 
the lady of his fancy passing in a han- 
som, and resolves to follow her at all 
hazards, which in this case happens to be 
aboard an outgoing steamer. He soon 
discovers, of course, that there are more 
cunning rascals than honest men of the 
ship’s company. This gives him the 
opportunity to come magnificently.to the 
rescue in the end, snatch the shrinking 
maiden from the villain, marry her and 
live happy ever after upon the pot of 
gold which was hidden in the hold of the 
ship. The reader will not overlook the 
elderly weather crank, an interesting 
character, who is hypodermically in- 
jected into the story and does not save 
it from being commonplace. 

Mr. Howard’s tale of tidewater Vir- 
ginia’ might have been a good horror 
story if he had not been afraid to take 
liberties with his imagination. As it is, 
the very words stick to the page with the 
prim severity of pins in a cushion. But 
that is not all; he insists upon giving 
broad hints as to the solution of the mys- 
tery. This is a mistake. Even if a man 
has been strangely murdered in the 
“shadow of the pines,” the reader should 
be teased and baited up to the climax 
without being assured in every chapter 
of the probable result. 

In spite of the heat and our literary 
indifference, it is with something like 
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relief that we turn from this soda-water 
fiction to Alice Brown’s Court of Love.’ 
It has a piquancy of plot and an ease 
of expression that are refreshing. It is a 
charming little story of married life, 
which any person familiar with the 
absent-minded ways of a student will 
find pleasantly humorous. But when all 
is said, The District Attorney’ has the 
advantage of the other novels mentioned 
in this review, since it deals with what is 
now the supreme American passion— 
muck-raking. The author marries the 
hero and heroine early in the story, so 
that there may be no distracting romantic 
entanglements, and then girds himself up 
to the political fray. The results of his 
assiduous raking are interesting and 
graphically told. 


Western Culture in Eastern 
Lands 


Vambéry’s new book with title’ gives 
us the result of fifty years of study and 
of local investigation of the subject treat- 
ed. Only the Moslem world is consid- 
ered. With bold strokes the author pre- 
sents a vivid picture of the Russian con- 
quest of the lower Volga districts, the 
Ural-Altaic tribes and Northern Asia. 
From the first, a kind of crusade, the re- 
ligious element is still uppermost in the 
Russification of the people of these dis- 
tricts. While the author acknowledges 
the many advantages for which Central 
Asia is indebted to Russian influence, e. 
g., the establishment in Turkestan alone 
of 284 schools and colleges, among which 
are five colleges for women, he sees her 
lack of ultimate success, due to the fact 
that her own education is but imperfectly 
matured (p. 121). Russia has done good 
work, especially among the Moslem pop- 
ulation, yet her best efforts have often 
been frustrated by serious defects of ad- 
ministration and by official corruption, 
bribery and dishonest dealings (Chapters 
viii, ix). However, the Moslem subject 
has now, in judicial affairs, as conducted 
by Russian judges, a chance which was 
denied to him by those of his own faith. 
Unfortunately Russia shows more regard 
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for the state than the people. And yet in 
spite of much shortsightedness and con- 
sequent failure as culture-bearer to the 
Asiatics, Vambéry says that “Russian cul- 
ture is always and in every respect to be 
preferred to the primitive culture of the 
Asiatic.” 

The second part of the book deals with 
the English influence upon the Moslems. 
The contrast is striking. From a trading 
enterprise India has been made into a 
happy empire. It was not religious zeal 
which brought the English to India, nor 
have they tried toChristianize by force or 
persuasion, but rather by educational ef- 
forts have brought the enlightenment of 
Europe to the millions who are anxious 
to receive it. Judicious and honest offi- 
cials have been the rule, and the civilizing 
influence of England has shown itself 
among the natives in a spirit of freedom 
and national pride (p. 206), the very 
spirit which Russian despotism has ever 
been driving out with the knout. The 
great complaint of the Hindus is that the 
English officials treat them de haut en 
bas,.by which a mutual approach is pre- 
vented (p. 221). The Hindus, how- 
ever, acknowledge that in contrast to the 
terrors of Russian rule and the intoler- 
ance of the Russian Church (p. 242) they 
have, under English rule, liberty of 
speech, press and religion, nor is their 
feeling of nationality exterminated. In- 
dia is no longer “a powder magazine 
ready to explode,’ for England has 
driven out the greatest enemy of India— 
ignorance (p. 246). Vambéry believes 
that a friendly rivalry between Russia 
and England in Asia may soon make the 
light shine where it is now but dimly 
glowing. 

The author shows, in the third part, 
that the eyes of the Moslems are no 
longer closed against European civiliza- 
tion. Moslem women authors and doc- 
tors of medicine are no longer unknown, 
while marriages with Christian women 
are not infrequent. Many Turks accuse 
themselves of having indolently permit- 
ted the demoralization of their people; a 
general awakening is beginning. Accord- 
ing to the author, the political future of 
Islam depends solely upon a very strong 
and enlightened ruler—but he sees no 
hope of such-a one coming to the throne 
(p. 353). The greatest sufferers in Mos- 
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lem countries are the Moslems ; the Chris- 
tians have the support of other Christian 
governments (p. 359). The. fate of Per- 
sia is in the hands of Russia and England 
and will soon be decided (p. 368). The 
author regrets in the interest of humanity 
that distance prevents German cultural 
influence from appearing with its well 
known thoroness more quickly in Ana- 
tolia. 

It would be difficult to find a more 
adequate commentary upon Vambéry’s 
observations concerning British rule in 
India than the speeches of Lord Curzon 
during his seven years of rule as Gov- 
ernor-General.” Lord Curzon, it is frank- 
ly acknowledged, was’ not liked by the 
Indian people, altho none would deny 
the many benefits which accrued to them 
from his policy; financial and educa- 
tional more especially, and the speeches 
themselves, admirable as they are, in 
many respects have precisely the de haut 
en bas tone which Vambéry deprecates, 
and which the people, especially the 
Eurasians, increasingly resent. To the 


student, not only of history, but of so- 


ciology of the human atmosphere, so to 
speak, of the last decade, the book is 
deeply interesting and extremely sug- 
gestive. Lord Curzon has introduced 
many reforms — he catalogs them him- 
self in three sets of a dozen each—he 
has, moreover, done much to perfect and 
to justify many earlier and incomplete 
measures, and here as elsewhere has 
shown great toleration and absence of 
party feeling. One work, especially his 
own, claims the gratitude of all, the 
preservation of ancient monuments and 
the encouragement of native art. Apart 
from certain measures of permanent 
utility, the great Art Exhibition he or- 
ganized at the Durbar of 1903 has shown 
the world what is real Indian art in con- 
tradistinction to the contents of the curio 
shops and to Occidentalized importa- 
tions. 

M. Aubin in his Morocco of Today" 
says that we are much too prone to re- 
gard the Moroccans as barbarians. He 
presents to us, especially in the great 
cities, an orderly and civilized society 
which lacks neither culture nor a cer- 
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tain kind of refinement. This society has 
its center in Fez with its descendants 
from the Andalusian Moors, who look 
with contempt upon the less cultured 
Moroccans in other cities. Fez has the 
advantage of many benevolent institu- 
tions kept up by charitable funds. There 
are fifteen schools for girls, held by edu- 
cated women, besides several technical 
schools. The chief importance of the 
book is that it gives the French view of 
the country which France aspires to 
govern. Thus he attributes the recent 
troubles to the evil influence exerted by 
Sir Harry Maclean, the British officer, 
who reorganized the Moroccan army, on 
the innocent and inexperienced Sultan. 


a 


The Cotton Factory Era in 
North Carolina 


Mr. Hottanp THompson has done 
an excellent service to his State, and an 
equally good service to the industry in 
which North Carolina among the South- 
ern States easily has the lead, by the 
scholarly work which’ he has put into 
his study of the cotton factory era in 
North Carolina.* From many points of 
view the work was well worth doing, 
and it has been well done; so well, in 
fact, that From the Cotton Field to the 
Cotton Mill may be taken as a model for 
social and industrial studies undertaken 
with a similar aim and carried out in a 
similar spirit. The spirit that character- 
izes Mr. Thompson’s book is that of the 
trained investigator. Questions which 
are raising much controversy in the cot- 
ton manufacturing towns of North Caro- 
lina—such as child labor, the length of 
the working day in the factories, factory . 
inspection and trade unionism — are all 
examined and discussed, but never from 
a partisan point of view. It is the stand- 
point from which Mr. Thompson has 
written that gives the book much of its 
value; for the controversies which the 
advent of the cotton industry on a mod- 
ern scale have brought into North Caro- 
lina politics have been by no means con- 
fined to that State. Child labor in the 
South is not and ought not to be a local 
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or sectional question. It concerns the 
United States as a whole; and since 
about 1900, when the movement against 
child labor and for a more humane fac- 
tory code began, the question has as- 
sumed a national importance. The re- 
sult has been that there has been much 
partisan writing and much misinforma- 
tion has been current. There is no need 
for any such sensational statements. 
Conditions as they are described by Mr. 
Thompson are sufficiently bad to war- 
rant the agitation for reform. Especial- 
ly is this the case as regards child labor ; 
for the North Carolina law as it now 
stands admits of children going into the 
cotton mills at the age of twelve ; of their 
being employed for eleven hours a day; 
and of their working regularly thru the 
night. 

There are some factory laws in North 
Carolina; but as Mr. Thompson shows 
there is no factory inspection; and with- 
out inspection it is difficult to believe 
that even the law excluding children 
from the mills until they are twelve years 
of age is generally or uniformly en- 
forced. Still Mr. Thompson makes it 
clear that conditions in North Carolina 
are not nearly so backward as they have 
been described by visitors from the East- 
ern States and from England. The mill 
corporations pay their work people in 
money ; there is little abuse in connection 
with company stores ; and the schools are 
much better than in the rural communi- 
ties whence the mill people come. 

As yet there is no class consciousness 
among the mill people. North Carolina, 
like the other cotton manufacturing 
States in the South, is still drawing its 
cotton mill labor exclusively from the 
farms and plantations. There has been 
no immigration either from New Eng- 
land or from Europe. Conditions in 
North Carolina are still similar to those 
of the cotton towns of New England 
until about 1850, except that in New 
England there never was a class of indo- 
lent, shiftless men living on the labor of 
their children. But when North Caro- 
lina reaches the second generation of 
mill work people—a generation with no 
acquaintance with farm life and condi- 
tions and with little of the spirit of indi- 
vidualism which farm life induces—Mr. 
Thompson believes that a class con- 


sciousness will come, and that conditions 
between the mill companies and work 
people will be greatly changed. The re- 
lations today are, generally speaking, 
wholesome and pleasant. Owing to the 
social conditions of North Carolina and 
other of the Southern States, these rela- 
tions are not as yet those of the factory 
era; and it is largely for this reason that 
trade unionism has failed in the South- 
ern cotton industry. Where unionism 
has been tried — certainly where it has 
been aggressive—it has immediately 
been squelched by the mill superintend- 
ents, who resent the interference of trade 
unions—local or general—as keenly as 
they resent intrusion by the State into 
the relations existing between employers 
and employed. 

While so far unionism has failed, Mr. 
Thompson holds that the inevitable 
struggle by the work people for a larger 
share of the profits of the industry must 
come ; and that slowly the operatives will 
sink their individualism and independ- 
ence in trade unions. “When the lesson 
is learned,” he writes, “the unions will 
be powerful; for the cotton mill people 
are physically fearless, are native to the 
soil, are capable of sacrifice for an idea, 
and there is always the land to which 
they may return if beaten.” 

Another significant conclusion of Mr. 
Thompson is that it is not impossible to 
train negroes for cotton mill work. The 
difficulty of drawing on the negro popt- 
lation for operatives who are now $0 
greatly needed in all the cotton mills lies 
in the fact that mills which recruit from 
the negro population must be manned 
exclusively by negroes; for while white 
men will work side by side with negroes 
as masons and carpenters, men and 
women in the South will never work at 
indoor occupations in close association 
with colored people. 

Mr. Thompson’s study goes back to 
colonial days in North Carolina. He 
carries it down to as recent a date as 
March, 1906; and not a phase of the s0- 
cial and industrial development of the 
State has escaped his careful attention. 
Besides the study of the cotton industry 
there are informing chapters dealing 
with present day social and _ religious 
conditions in North Carolina; and much 
more than local interest attaches to Mr. 
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Thompson’s admirable presentation of 
all these conditions. 
a 
Studies of English Mystics: St. Margaret’s 
Lectures. By William. Ralph Inge, M.A., 
D.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1906. Pp., vi, 239. $2. 

It is natural that the recent trend of 
thought in psychology and in regard to 
the unsolved problems of life and a fu- 
ture existence should turn attention to 
the study of mysticism. To those who 
find satisfaction in the mystic’s assertion 
of personal experience, of immediate 
knowledge as the basis of religious faith, 
as well as to those who desire to know 
something more of the claims of mys- 
ticism, Dr. Inge’s new presentation of 
the subject in his Studies of English 
Mystics will undoubtedly be welcome. 
The present volume covers somewhat the 
same ground as “Christian Mysticism,” 
in which he embodied his Bampton lec- 
tures of 1899. The “Studies,” however, 
give a fuller account of the characters 
whom Dr. Inge has selected as typical of 
English mysticism. The range Dr. Inge 
has traveled is wide—extending from the 
anchoresses of the thirteenth century to 
the two mystic poets of the nineteenth— 
Wordsworth and Browning. That Dr. 
Inge has not endeavored to make his 
work inclusive, but has merely selected 
one here and one there among the many 
English mystics, is shown by the fact 
that he does not include George Fox, 
nor any of the early Quakers who laid 
so strong a stress on the “Light Within” 
as the true guide and illuminant of re- 
ligious life. Dr. Inge treats his subject 
with sympathy rather than with enthu- 
siasm, and his critical attitude toward 
mysticism is shown in the definition of 
mysticism, which he quotes with ap- 
proval as “an attitude of mind which di- 
vines and moves toward the’ Spiritual in 
the common things of life.” This mys- 
ticism is, but to the mystic it is far more. 
It is to him the direct relation of the soul 
with its Maker, the immediate knowl- 
edge of God, which the Quakers know as 
the “Light Within.” Dr. Inge does jus- 
tice to the true mystics in showing that 
mysticism is not idle or unpractical, but 
that it must result in a most practical 
doing of the will of God. The active 
spirit of Robert Browning or of George 
Fox is more the type of the mystic than 
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is the quiet meditation of a recluse. In 
the literature of mysticism a place will 
be found for Dr. Inge’s little book along- 
side the writings of Madame Guyon, the 
diaries of George Fox and of John 
Woolmer, the works of William Law 
and the Revelations of Julian. 


& 


The Pathway to Reality. Stage the First 
and Stage the Second. By the Rt. Hon. 
Richard Burdon Haldane, M.P., LL. D., 
K.C. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Pp. xix, 316; xv, 275. $3.50. 

In these days of frivolous reading, it 
is worthy of note that a work so pro- 
found and so erudite as Mr. Haldane’s 
Pathway to Reality should in the short 
space of three years have gone to three 
editions. The First Stage of the Path- 
way to Reality consists of the Gifford 
Lectures, delivered in St. Andrew’s 
University in 1902-03, and the first edi- 
tion appeared as soon as the course was 
completed. Mr. Haldane was again 
chosen Gifford Lecturer in 1903-04, and 
the Second Stage, which includes these 
later lectures, tho only appearing in 
April, 1904, was reprinted in November, 
1905. Much of the charm of Mr. Hal- 
dane’s work is due to the fact that the 
lectures were delivered ex-tempore, and 
they represent extemporaneous work of 
the first order. Mr. Haldane appeared 
before his audience carefully prepared— 
the lectures were not of a monotonous 
routine, but werg the fruition of years 
of meditation. Thus prepared, he spoke 
mind to mind, recognizing the difficulties 
of his audience and getting into close 
svmpathy with it, so that the intricate 
metaphysical concepts and deductions are 
made living for the reader; and tho Mr. 
Haldane refuses to any one an easy or 
lazy road to the comprehension of ideal- 
istic philosophy, yet so far no philos- 
opher has made so clear and compre- 
hensible an argument for the acceptance 
of the doctrines which have been held, 
with variations, by Aristotle, by Berke- 
ley, by Kant and by Hegel. Mr. Hal- 
dane does not intend his book to be a 
short cut to intellectual salvation. His 
object in the lectures was to lead his 
hearers to a place where they might have 
some view of new regions—where they 
might learn to appreciate the value of 
metaphysics both to the intellectual and 
the religious life. For religion, Mr. Hal- 
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dane believes that a foundation in reason, 
and, consequently, in metaphysics, is 
essential—metaphysics has for its busi- 
ness to put the truths of religion into 
scientific form—and Mr. Haldane has 
little belief in the continued efficacy of 
any form of religion which sinks into 
emotionalism and loses touch with meta- 
physical truth. Rising from a perusal of 
Mr. Haldane’s Gifford Lectures, and 
taking up the latest English newspaper 
to hand, it seems wasteful and incon- 
gruous to think of that keen and subtle 
intellect lavishing itself on the problem 
of reducing the British army by a few 
thousand men and of saving the tax- 
payers’ money, while maintaining the 
efficiency of the service. But Mr. Hal- 
dane is not the only Cabinet Minister 
whose heart has seemed to be in the 
study rather than in the political arena, 
and the author of the Pathway to Real- 
ity can look across to the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench, where the author of the 
“Defense of Philosophic Doubt,” now 
relieved of the duties of the Premiership, 
is probably meditating new incursions 
into the field of philosophy. 
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Money and Currency. By Joseph French 
Johnson. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.75. 

This work does not differ in any im- 
portant respect from the many books pre- 
viously published upon the same subject. 
Unlike some of these, however, it is not 
controversial in character, but aims mere- 
ly to present a complete exposition of the 
facts and principles of monetary science. 
As the book is intended for the use of 
practical men as well as for students in 
high schools and colleges, it contains very 
few technical terms or phrases commonly 
used in economic science, but which are 
not readily understood by the general 
reader. Professor Johnson scrupulously 
avoids delving into the “conjectural his- 
tory” of the origin and primitive uses of 
money. He discusses in an able manner, 
however, the monetary experience of the 
United States. -Régarding the quantity 
theory of money, or the effect of the vol- 
ume of currency and credit upon prices, 
the author takes a definite stand against 
Professor Laughlin. Unlike the latter, 
he holds that “price” is influenced by 
changes in the volume of credit as well 
as the demand and supply of currency. 
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Credit adds efficiency to money, and ac- 

cordingly has the same effect upon prices 

as an increase in the supply of money, 

Professor Johnson distinguishes between 

commodity money (7. @., metallic cur- 

rency), fiat money (such as greenbacks) 
and credit money, consisting of promis- 
sory notes and bank checks. Not all 
writers on monetary science are willing 
to include the latter group within the 
definition of money.. The author’s con- 
clusion regarding greenbacks—namely, 
that during the period of their issue they 
got their value from their utility as money 
“rather than from the Government prom- 
ise they bore”—is likewise open to criti- 
cism, altho there is much evidence to sup- 
port his opinion. Aside from his novel 
classification of the forms of money, the 
author contributes no additional material 
of any importance to the general subject 
of money. The bibliographies attached 
to every chapter of the book and a num- 
ber of useful appendices are very helpful 
to the close student of monetary science. 
& 

The Mayor of Warwick. By Herbert M. 
Hopkins. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50. 

Two of the latest novels bear a strong 
family resemblance in situation, mise en 
scene and characterization. They are 
“The Tower” and The Mayor of War- 
wick. In each we are made free of the 
green room of a college faculty cast, and 
secrets revealed but seldom to under- 
graduate eyes or to the public in general 
become ours. The Mayor of Warwick 
is the better, because the more interest- 
ing book of the two. Each has an ex- 
tremely dictatorial Bishop, a beautiful, 
masterful and adulation-spoiled Bishops 
daughter, a young professor and a col- 
lege climate; then one has the striking 
figure of the Mayor, who has pushed his 
way up from a street-car barn to an 
autocratic seat in the City Hall; a very 
human man, not to be counted among 
the somewhat abstract and generalized 
characters who crowd the academic 
stage. The novel is worth while for tts 
portraiture of this strong man, and for 
a genuine surprise in the working out of 
the plot, altho the heroine is unattractive 
(except to the hero!) and the politico 
sociological conversations of no especial 
depth or value. The workman Mayor 
saves the book from mediocrity. 
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The Picture of Dorian Gray. By Oscar 


Wilde. New York: Brentano’s. - $1.50. 

“All art is quite useless. There is 
no such thing as a moral or an immoral book. 
Books are well written or badly written. “That 
is all.” 

So says Oscar Wilde in the preface to 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. ‘This book 
is well written. And it is, in spite of the 
dicta quoted above, an intensely moral 
tale. It reminds of Addison and of 
Hawthorne. The evil and the good in 
man are personified or objectified in two 
characters of the story—an evil genius, 
Lord Henry (not Harry), and a good 
angel, in the guise of Basil Hallward, 
who paints a wonderful portrait of the 
hero, Dorian Gray, a radiant youth of 
twenty. The portrait, in some strange 
fashion, becomes an external conscience, 
showing every line and expression of the 
change his soul suffers under the power 
of the tempter—apparently merely a 
cynical man-of-the-world—while Dorian 
Gray himself keeps his unsullied splen- 
dor of youthful beauty and radiant 
purity of face. The portrait is the faith- 
ful mirror of his soul, and, we fancy, it 
typifies a man’s highest ideal of himself. 
As the ideal deteriorates under the grow- 
ing power of a man’s lower nature, the 
portrait becomes brutal and repulsive. 
He can no longer love the leering crea- 
ture, and he seeks, as did Dorian Gray, 
to hide it from all eyes but his own, to 
deny its existence, and at last to destroy 
it entirely. First, vanity, then selfish- 
ness, then cruelty, then vice, and last, 
crite, are the steps of Dorian Gray’s 
descent into hell The end is horribly 
like that of Mr. Hyde. The working out 
of the details of the struggle between his 
two friends for the soul of Dorian Gray 
is done with exquisite skill—the men 
who tempt and who try to save are not 
abstractions. They are real. Yet we 
feel that they do typify the ceaseless 
struggle of the soul itself in its mys- 
terilous loneliness -of sin and suffering. 
We have here the sure touch and the 
light hand of the author, but it is not a 
book to be read or dismissed lightly. 
The cleverness of its cynical persiflage 
somehow makes it all the more pathetic. 
as the effort to hear torture with a smile 
moves the spectator as the wildest out- 
cry could not. The saddest thing about 
it is that the author could not himself 
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profit by. the lesson he teaches. Even 
without knowing anything of th: story 
of his life one could not help thinking 
that a book written with such feeling 
must contain much that is autobiograph- 
ical. The book is more effective now 
than when first published because we 
know now how true it is. 


& 


The House of Quiet. An Autobiography. 
Edited by Q. T. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2.00. 

The Thread of Gold. By the Author of 
. “The House of Quiet.” New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

Vacation presupposes leisure, and leis- 
ure is a strange word in these unrestful 
days, but for a certain sort of discursive 
essays the reader’s leisure must match 
the author’s. Such books as The House 
of Quiet, “The Road-mender” and The 
Thread of Gold do not lend themselves 
to a hasty reading. One must carry to 
them the same mood in which one seeks 
a friend for a “good, long talk,” one in 
which the silences are fruitful as well as 
the speech. It is the twilight hour of 
rest and communion which we find here, 
hardly the noonday hour of eager life 
and achievement. Yet we need the cool 
shadow, the gentle voice saying: “Pause 
for a little, turn aside from the dusty 
highway, here is refreshment.” The 
following passage, one of the “threads 
of gold,” of which these essays are 
woven, will give a taste of their quality: 

“Of course, I desire that people should be 
better and happier, myself among the number; 
but how am I to set about it? Most people’s 
idea of being better and happier is to make 
other people subscribe to make them richer. 
They want more things to eat and drink and 
wear; they want success and respectability, to 
be sidesmen and town councillors and even 
Members of Parliament. Nothing is» more 
hopelessly unimaginative than ordinary people’s 
aims and ideas, and the aims and ideas, too, 
that are propounded from pulpits. I don’t 
want people to be richer and more prosperous: 
I want them to be poorer and simpler. I am 
not a philanthropist, I suppose; but most of 
the philanthropists I have known have seemed 
to me tiresome, self-seeking people, with a 
taste for trying to take everything out of God’s 
hands. I believe every one has his own circle 
and that one does little good outside it. I! 
think God: puts us into the world to live, not 
necessarily to get influence over other people.” 
Not in every’ mood will the restless and 
ambitious spirit welcome the gentle in- 
vitation of such books; it is not the lusty 
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shout of the boisterous optimist defying 
the world and the powers of darkness to 
do their worst to make him unhappy; 
nor is it the snarl of the cynic nor the 
whine of the pessimist defying God 
Himself to make him happy; it is a 
quiet voice speaking from a gentle na- 
ture and it falls with soothing cadence 
upon the unquiet heart. But that there 
are people, even in this strenuous age, 
who want to read peaceful and restful 
books is shown by the fact that The 
House of Quiet, published only two 
years ago, has been reprinted eight times 


since. 
& 


Babylonian Temple Archives. The Baby- 
lonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Vols. xiv, xv. Documents 
from the Temple Archives of Nippur. By 
Albert T. Clay. 4to. Vol. xiv, pp. x1, 
86. Plates 72, xv; Vol. xv, xii, pp. 68. 
Plates 72, xii. Department of Archeology, 
University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia 
Price, each, $6.00. 

These are the two latest quarto vol- 
umes to appear of the extensive series 
promised, and of which four had pre- 
viously appeared, one by Dr. Hilprecht, in 
two parts, one by Dr. Ranke, and two by 
the indefatigable Dr. Clay. The volumes 
are a part of the fruit of the excavations 
at Nippur, in Babylonia, by Dr. Peters 
and Dr. Haynes. Here Dr. Clay con- 
fines himself to the tablets of the Kas- 
site dynasty which ruled Babylonia for 
a good part of the second chiliad B. C. 
The documents are all temple records of 
rents and receipts, relating to business 
life, and thus give us an insight into the 
sociological conditions of the times, 
while helping chronology and history by 
the dates of the royal reigns, from which 
we learn the length of these reigns. The 
proper names give us an indication of 
the gods worshipped, as most of the 
names contain the name of a god. We 
get an idea of the agriculture and do- 
mestic animals, as so much was paid in 
kind, or taxed, often month by month, as 
barley or ‘dates were brought in for the 
support of the temple servants. Dr. Clay 
has made a special study of the stylus 
used for writing, and shows that it was 
not triangular, as de Morgan has held, 
nor square with the end cut away 
obliquely, but was simply square, and the 
writing done by impressing the corners 


‘on the wet clay. An interesting conclu- 


sion is that many of the small business 
tablets were originally “case tablets.” 
The receipt was written on a small tab- 
let, and before baking it was wrapt ina 
thin layer of clay, and the same docu- 
ment written on the envelope. This be- 
ing larger gave room for the seal of the 
man who received the value. The man 
who paid it now could not alter the inner 
tablet (now baked) without breaking the 
outer one and destroying the seal. Later, 
if certain conditions were fulfilled, the 
envelope was broken and destroyed. 
Thus one tablet reads: 

“Ninety-five gur, 150 ga of ikbid seed of the 
full tax due to Irimshu-Ninib, to be paid to 
Bunna-Ninib, son of Innibi. The barley he 
shall pay to Irimshu-Ninib, when he shall 
break the seal.” 

This has four witnesses, the name of 
the scribe and the date. In this case the 
envelope is gone with its seal. Some of 
the seals show the impression of gold 
caps on the ends very elaborately orna- 
mented ; and the impressions show what 
was the art at this Kassite period. 
The tablets treated are shown in the 
plates by half tones from photographs 
and the texts are given from Dr. Clay’s 
autograph in other plates. There are also 
full indexes of names and lists of char- 
acters found in the texts. The whole 
work is most careful and thoro. We 
note, as Professor Jastrow said in our 
issue of June 28, that there is no evi- 
dence that the temple archives included 
any “library” beyond the copies of texts 
needed in the temple school and temple 
cult. 

& 


Quakerism and Politics. Essays by Isaac 
Sharpless, LL.D. Philadelphia: Ferris & 
Leach. Pp. 224. $1.25. 

There is no connected plan and some 
repetition in the nine essays comprised 
in President Sharpless’s little volume. 
This is to be attributed to the fact that 
each essay was written as a detached and 
self-contained article, and intended either 
for separate publication or as an address 
or lecture. As a whole, however, the 
book is a defense of the Quaker doc- 
trines and rule of life, and an endeavor 
to show that liberty, peace, justice, sim- 
plicity and fidelity to the highest moral 
and religious obligations are compatible 
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with political activity and a share in 
municipal, State and national govern- 
ment. Not every one will agree with the 
Quakers in many matters of principle, 
particularly in the Quaker attitude to- 
ward war, but there are few who would 
not receive some stimulus and inspiration 
from President Sharpless’s idealistic 
faith that he who has confidence in eter- 
nal law will not adopt any expedient 
which transgresses his established prin- 
ciples of morals. The attitude of Penn- 
sylvania Friends in the War of the Revo- 
lution and again in the Civil War made 
it generally believed that Friends’s prin- 
ciples are incompatible with the neces- 
sary business of government, and the 
conduct of the Quakers in withdrawing 
from public life gave color to the belief. 
resident Sharpless has a twofold pur- 
pose in these essays—to defend and ex- 
pound Quaker principles and to inspire 
the rising generation of Friends again to 
take their place in political life and work, 
and without sacrifice of their principles 
t bring an earnest and conscientious 
force to bear in the uplifting and purifi- 
cation of the public life of the nation. 


& 


The Americans of 1776. By James Schouler. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

Mr. Schouler’s book is not another 
narrative history of the American Revo- 
lution, but a study of the life and man- 
ners of the revolutionists. From the 
newspapers, magazines and pamphlets, 
the old letters and diaries of the time, 
he has made a study of the social, indus- 
trial and political phases of revolutionary 
history. Not deterred by the “dignity 
of history,” the author has seized the 
straws floating upon the currents of 
colonial life and arranged them in an 
entertaining way. His material is not 
always limited to the actual revolution- 
ary era, and we are in a considerable 
measure given merely a rehash of the 
work of Alice Marse Earle and Anne 
Wharton. In fact, Mr. Schouler has 
failed to see the larger sociological and 
industrial significance of his hodge-podge 
of facts quite as often as those two esti- 
mable women, whose methods he has 
imitated. The word “hodge-podge,” we 
ought to explain, applies only to the 
grouping within the chapters, for the 


author has admirably analyzed and 
grouped his material under general head- 
ings, such as the following list, which is 
worth giving because it best describes 
the contents of the book. The chapter 
headings, with a few omissions, are as 
follows: “Freemen and Bondsmen”; 
“Crimes and Disorders”; “Births, Mar- 
riages and Deaths”; Houses and 
Homes”; “Dress and Diet”; “Recrea- 
tions and Amusements’; “The Fine 
Arts”; “Philanthropy and Disease”; 
“Common School Education’; ‘“Reli- 
gious Influences” ; “Libraries and Clubs” ; 
“Industrial Pursuits’; “Provincial Poli- 
tics.” Mr. Schouler criticises the his- 
torians of the American Revolution be- 
cause they have not presented these facts 
before, but it is the very difficulty which 
he has not surmounted which has led 
those historians to omit the little every- 
day affairs of colonial life in the Revolu- 
tion. Their connection with the great 
revolutionary movement has been so diffi- 
cult to point out, in any but a fanciful 
way, that the more philosophical histo- 
rians, those with a sense for dramatic 
unity, and those who saw that the daily 
affairs would be taken for granted by the 
reader, have omitted them. A small boy 
who had been reading Dickens’s “His- 
tory of England” asked innocently when 
the English people got a chance to eat 
and sleep, since they were so busy fight- 
ing all the time. It was a fair question 
for a boy to ask regarding a history 
which errs so far in the direction of mili- 
tary history, but the average grown 
reader will assume that the eating and 
sleeping is going on without the aid of 
Mr. Schouler’s brilliant historical imag- 
ination. 
uw 


The Title-Mart. A Comedy in Three Acts. 
By Winston Churchill. Whitewashing 
Julia. An Original Comedy in Three Acts 
and an Epilog. By Henry Arthur Jones. 
The Stubbornness of Geraldine By 
Clyde Fitch. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 75 cents each. 

Here in America we are just begin- 
ning to find out that plays can be read 
as well as seen, and that one need not 
remain entirely ignorant of modern 
dramatic literature because he does not 
live in a large city. To any one with a 
reasonably active pictorial imagination a 
printed play of the right sort gives as 
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much enjoyment as a novel and more 
than seeing it acted by any but the best 
company. Like poetry, the plays should 
always be read aloud, even when one is 
alone, and if two or three read it together 
it is still more effective. Many read- 
ing clubs thruout the country have taken 
up courses in the modern drama, reading 
the plays together with the parts pre- 
viously assigned to, different members. 
Hitherto they have been practically con- 
fined to translations, especially of Ibsen, 
Rostand,Sudermann and Hauptmann, but 
now more English and some American 
playwrights are seeking a reading public. 
This will doubtless encourage them to 
write plays that are real literature and 
will stand the criticism of the library and 
also prevent the condemnation of a good 
play by the snap judgment of first- 
nighters. The three plays here noticed 


are fair representatives of the light so- 
ciety. play now so popular, with witty 
dialog, amusing characterizations, a mild 
misunderstanding for a plot, and a con- 
ventional ending, no depth of thought, 
no emotions aroused and nothing to re- 


member. Perhaps the Fitch play is the 
best to read on account of its two types 
of the American girl. Mr. Churchill 
satirizes the title-hunters with a cast of 
stock characters. Mr. Jones gives us a 
well-constructed play of British scandal- 
mongery with his characteristic some- 
what gamey flavor. 


a 


Six Stars. By Nelson Lloyd. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The author of “The Soldier of the 
Valley” has collected his admirable short 
stories under the title, Six Stars. These 
tales are chronicles of a Pennsylvania 
village and they are charming. The 
people are good to know; they live quiet 
lives, broad and pleasant stretches of ex- 
istence, like sunny meadows starred 
with daisies and aglow with buttercups ; 
they are slow and ponderous, tho their 
fat sides shake with laughter, and they 
“speak reg’lar Pennsylwanyan,” and 
play the “melodium” and sing 

“T’m a blo-hud, re-hed, ro-ho-hose, 

I love the li-hillee!” 
at a posy concert to the delight of a 
listening world. Six Stars is a book to 
read aloud, if you can for laughter, to 
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some appreciative listener; it is one of 
the pleasures that are increased by divid- 
ing. Try your audience with “The An- 
gels of Six Stars,” or “The Contentedest 
Man,” or the adolescent adventures of 
Willie Calker of “The Third and a Half 
Generation.” The book is homey and 
wholesome as a red-clover field in full 
bloom, and is just the sort of literature 
the nerve-weary need. It is tremulous 
with gentle laughter and wise with a 
philosophy not learned in schools, and 
you will not rise from reading it with a 
heart of hate for any fellowman. 


& 


Brief Literary Criticisms. 
Richard Holt Hutton. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

These additional gleanings from the 
late R. H. Hutton’s contributions to the 

Spectator are excellent specimens of the 

reviewer's art, with the exception of a 

few slight crudities of style and thought 

inseparable from the nature of such 
work. About good writing of this sort, 
in spite of its occasional and often hasty 

character, there is an immediacy, a di- 

rectness of appeal which is frequently 

lacking to more matured and elaborate 
criticism. Its judgments may be off- 
hand; but they come hot and savory 
from the oven. So far, then, from there 
being any impropriety in the collection 
and preservation of such work, among 
the very best of which is Hutton’s, there 
is an advantage in having it in handy 
shape for reading and reference ; for the 
better it is known, the better for the 
standard of reviewing both among re- 
viewers themselves and among the gen- 
eral public. The total number of ideas 
that a single brain is capable of con- 
taining is small; hence it will not aston- 
ish the reader of Hutton’s writings to 
find him repeating certain leading no- 
tions from time to time. There is actual 
gain for a critic in so keeping his prit- 
ciples prominent. ‘But it was surely an 
inadvertence on the part of the editor to 
reprint in toto an article or two which 
had appeared already in the “Con 
temporary Thoughts and Thinkers’— 

“Wordsworth the Man,” for instance, 

and “Thomas Carlyle.” For an example 

of the kind of judgment to whose suc- 

culency and flavor this rapid baking 's 


By the late 
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so favorable, the reader may be referred 
in particular to the articles on George 
Eliot and Jane Austen. 
& 
Literary Notes 


Att public libraries and generous book 
buyers should have the Monthly Cumulative 
Book Index, published by the H. H. Wilson 
Company, Minneapolis, for it is the most com- 
plete, convenient and reliable guide to the new 
books that we have in this country. Prac- 
tically all American books are listed in it as 
soon as published by author, subject and title, 
and the price and publisher given. 


.....he Tracer of Lost Persons, by Robert 
W. Chambers (Appleton, $1.50), is a new and 
improved form of the detective story. It is 
a book for the hammock on a summer day, 
for you will be immediately interested wher- 
ever you open it, can read as long as circum- 
stances permit, and yet stop at the end of any 
of the chain of tales without having the rest 
of the book haunting you afterwards like an 
unperformed duty. 


...»The ambition of numerous more or less 
educated negroes to take part in the literary 
development of their people, is an interesting 
feature, altho few of the writers have the lit- 
erary skill of DuBois and Dunbar. We have 
half a dozen such books on our table which 
require simply a mention. Bishop L. J. Coppin 
gives the story in a series of letters, entitled 
South Africa, of his visit to South Africa in 
the interests of what the Colonists insist on call- 
ing Ethiopianism (A. M. E. Book Concern, 
Philadelphia.) It is well worth reading in 
view of the late uprising, and it shows the 
need of the religious work in whose interests 
the African Methodist Church has_ entered 
South Africa to the absurd alarm of the white 
people. Old Greenbottom Inn and Other 
Stories (Bradley & Gilbert, Louisville, Ky.), 
by George Marion McClellan, has for its ob- 
ject, in a series of tales, to tell white people 
in the South how negroes feel in view of their 
disabilities. They are vigorous, but sad, very 
sad—stories thoroly objective and pictorial, 
cheaply printed by a struggling publishing firm 
of colored men. The Hindered Hand, by Sut- 
ton E. Griggs (Orion Publishing Company, 
Nashville, Tenn.) is a tale of the same sad 
and tragic kind in which the art is subordinate 
to the story, killings and lynchings, and broken 
hearts. Lyrics of Love, by Charles R. Dinkins 
(The State Company, Columbia, S. C.) We 
gather from the pictures that the author was 
a “Boy Preacher” at the age of twelve, and 
the larger part of the volume is of religious 
verse of a crude order. From the miscel- 
lanedus titles we select a verse on “The Wife 


” 


Problem” : 
“Never answer every breath, 
he’s a ’oman; 
She can talk your tongue to death, 
She’s a ’oman; 
When she’s ragin’, never fret; 
Call her honey, call her pet; 
Don’t Pee understand her yet? 
he’s a ’oman.” 


Much more ambitious and valuable is The 


Colored Regulars in the United States Army, 
by Chaplain T. G. Steward, D.D. (A, M. E. 
Book Concern, Philadelphia), which refers 
briefly to the relation of negroes and to earlier 
American military history, and’ is chiefly con- 
cerned with their record in the Spanish War, 
during which time Chaplain Steward was in 
service with colored regular troops. The au- 
thor has literary experience, and his record is 
of historical value. p 


Pebbles 


THE peaches have such an unusual amount 
of fuzz on this year that eating them is more 
than ever like kissing a suffragist—Atchison 
Gloke. 


THE bee it is a gentle thing, 
But still it doth know how to sting, 
And tho their work I love to see, 
I always leave the honey be. 
—Cornell Widow. 


APPROPRIATE INTERJECTIONS, 


For the tailor—Oh, scissors! 

For the farmer—Good land! 

For the butcher—Bah! 

For the confectioner—Oh, fudge! 

For the novel reader—Great Scott! 

For the widow—Man alive! 

For the inebriate—Great snakes !—Atlanta 
ConStitution. 


THE principal in one of Washington's high 
schools relates an incident in connection with 
the last commencement day of the institution 
mentioned. A clever girl had taken one of 
the principal prizes. At the close of the exer- 
cises her friends crowded about her to offer 
congratulations. 

“Weren’t you awfully afraid you wouldn’t 
get it, Hattie,” asked one, “when there were 
sO many contestants?” 

“Oh, no!” cheerily exclaimed. Hattie. ‘“Be- 
cause I knew that when it came to English 
composition I had ’em all skinned alive!”— 
Harper's Weekly. 


Near To Nature’s HEART.—A $75,000 auto- 
mobile rolled thru the $60,000 bronze gates and 
up the $35,000 winding avenue to the $20,000 
marble steps. Descending from the machine, 
the billionaire paused a moment to view the 
smiling $500,000 landscape. Across the $90,000 
lawn a $125,000 silver lake lay sleeping in the 
shades of early evening, and beyond it rose a 
lordly $80,000 hill, whose crest, cloaked with 
forest at an expense of $200,000, glowed in the 
last golden rays of the setting sun. The bil- 
lionaire sank luxuriously into a $2,000 ivory 
porch chair and rested his feet on the rose- 
wood railing of the $160,000 veranda. “It is 
pleasant,” he observed, “to get back to nature 
once in a while. After the cares and worries 
of the business day I certainly love to run out 
to this quiet little $60,000,000 country club of 
ours and taste a bit of simple life. It is good 
to keep in touch with the soil; for what is man 
but dust, after all!” Feeling restored, he 
passed in thru the $400,000 doorway to his ¢ 
$1,500 dinner—Newark News. 





Editorials 


A Thunder Shower 


OnLy an hour ago the valley was full 
of haymakers. The loads were being 
piled with magnificent skill, and one 
wagon after another headed for the barn. 
What finer sight do you know in this 
beautiful world than a meadow of tim- 
othy and clover, covered with dew, and 
filling the whole valley world with per- 
fume; or the same meadow, mowed by 
machinery, raked by more machinery into 
huge windrows, and tossed—not yet quite 
dry—by muscular boys and men into 
great cocks, to be lifted again and car- 
ried away for storage against coming 
storms. Song came up from the fields, 
with whistling and radiant laughter. 

As the storm came over the southwest 
edge of the horizon with distant rattling 
of artillery, the old farmer lifted his 
hands over his eyes; took a swift -sur- 
vey of the whole heavens; then gave a 


quick, sharp order that doubled the speed 


of men and teams. It was a grand 
sight, as the steel caught the cocks and 
the hay flew to its place on the load. 
Each thing worked absolutely, for it was 
a moment when brains came to the front. 
Not a false move was made. Each hand, 
each fork, each muscle, each driver and 
each team had but one will. 

Every man is silent; every man is 
working at the utmost speed of man. The 
forks of toughened wood bend withelike 
with their strong, determined lifts. The 
steel, from loads to windrow, flashes in 
the lurid growing light. Black is the sky! 
Yellow the air! But the faces of the men 
red to suffocation! Prevenient drops! 
A lull! A false alarm! Bend to your 
forks, my men! The storm respects the 
brave, but the roar is above the hills, and 
the forests bend! Off! Off! Down the 
meadow! Down the lane they dash! The 
last load is away! Every man dashes 
mad after; and every tongue is loosed 
with joy. 

It was a curious affair; a lot of power 
gone to waste. A good butternut tree 
was splintered and a barn burned. It 
surely was time for Franklin to interfere 
and put electricity into harness. A boy 
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was eating ice cream at an open window 
and a splinter touched the spoon—black. 
ened a line down the silver and sizzled in 
the cream. The boy did not let go. The 
editor sat in an eastern window, and 
counted the forks and flashes on the other 
side of the valley, and the shower swept 
its trail over the hills) How many more 
trees and houses were hit in this random 
play he never discovered, but on the 
whole he has a deepening sympathy with 
lightning rods. They say that beech trees 
are never struck by lightning (mem, 
plant more beech trees and recommend 
the tree heartily to others). But clearly 
the air has more ozone in it, and to 
breathe it is sweeter and cleaner. If in 
these days one might be left a bit of ro- 
mance, such storms might not be so bad. 
Only we have now nothing but science. 
Thor is only the root of Thurs-day, and 
has not so much of a bolt at order asa 
common blacksmith. Edison takes the 
place of Zeus, and electricity is running 
automobiles. It is a queer affair alto- 
gether—this running a world, when pro- 
fessors displace the gods. 

The storm had not spent its force when 
across the east came out two great bows 
of gorgeous coloring ; spectra of analyzed 
light, and a fainter third arch. Of the 
greater bow, one foot stood in a farm 
orchard, and thru the spectrum you could 
see the house, glorified. And, lo, the 
mother came out into the violet ray and 
the father into the red ray, and they 
moved in a world transformed. Our 
everyday life needs but a touch to make 
it show otherwise to the eye, and become 
sublimated to the mind. Nature glorifies 
weeds, and weedy people. Behind the 
rainbow a wench becomes a goddess— 
therefore must we see to it that our rait- 
bows do not arch over our common sens. 
No wonder these great arches were held to 
be the wampum belts of a pacified divit- 
ity, scrolled with promises of clearer skies 
and renewed good will. But in thes 
days our Noahs are skeptics, and look ™ 
a morning paper for a “weather report 
instead of into the sky for its ribbon of 
pacification. Is this really the same world 
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that our fathers inhabited? Who or what 
has so altered? Rainbows fortunately 
are only short-lived. It would not be 
well for us if they displaced the more 
sober tones of our work-a-day hours. 
We may, however, transfer their glories 
into our memories, and their influence 
into our characters. 

The sun is still a yellow globe, in great 
masses of broken clouds, heavy, turbu- 
lent, savagely eloquent, but altogether 
terribly golden. We do not feel well on 
this earth except between blue and green. 
But now yellow masses roll hugely from 
West to East; unrythmical, and with 
only deep cracks of dark sky. So in- 
tense is the yellow. that the blue is ab- 
sorbed from the atmosphere, and even 
the grass is yellow. So the sun goes 
down on a yellow world, and we wel- 
come with gladness the coming shadows 
of night. The robins sit high on the 
elms, and, looking over the West, begin 
to sing their vespers. As they pipe on, 
they pipe more assuredly, until the song 
sparrow trills, and the catbird, coming 
near the porch, sings “All is well; good 
night.” Before daylight is quite gone 
the moon comes up over the Eastern 
horizon, and looks down into the valley 
with inquiries. How clean the air! How 
pure the moonlight! How sweet the 
clover! The honeysuckles invite the 
moths. The moonbeams are caught in 
millions of raindrops, that still hang on 
the trees. 

This after-piece is the marvel; as it 
always is in a world of conflicting forces. 
The clouds broke into huge boulders, 
and the sky cracks grew broader, the 
blue more intense, .until one could look 


thru into depths of heights that swal- . 


lowed thought, and ended in faith. Then, 
with incredible swiftness, the masses 
rolled away ; until now there is only blue 
above and green below—and the world 
is Home. Nature is careful of us, after 
all and thru all; not to tax too severely 
our imaginations or our fears. We are 
the babes of time, in the woods of the 
tomorrows ; but we are the hopes of the 
world. Fear of lightning, and of the 
thunder as well, has been always closely 
associated with religious emotion. The 
noise and the flashing awaken a concep- 
tion of divine wrath, and, consciously 
condemned, man imagines himself to be 


the object of all this unusual commotion. 
It is a queer bit of egotism. The clap- 
ping of thunder is only the self-applause 
of Nature, cver the successful sanitation 
of the world. 

But now that the air is once more 
purified and the world at peace, with a 
soft, cool breeze playing thru the valley. 
you see everywhere about the farmhouse 
doors that the families have come out to 
refresh themselves, drink, in the ozone, 
and look at the sky. A thousand poems 
are born, altho it is not likely that one 
will be printed. There are not many 
Wordsworths scattered about the hill- 
sides, even yet. But such poems will be 
woven into character, and not a few of 
them will reach the next generation; for 
it is imagination that works out the most 
of human progress. Beyond all, the 
rustic soul will see more of God. The 
thunder-storm still has its ethical voice 
and its moral mission, if only the 
preacher of conceits will let Nature alone, 
and will not dilute the word of God. 
Trust science to give us right vision, and 
tune our ears to right hearing; for right 
is still righteous and rightness and right- 
eousness; and the not-right is also not 
righteous. The corn fields have a richer 
harvest, when we see that they too are 
dependent upon the lightning as well as 
the rain, for health and growth. It is 
a long road, but it is a sure one, that 
leads us to the final lesson of all living, 
that, “All things work together for good 
to those that love God.” 


oe 
The Russian Tragedy 


Tue Czar of all the Russias, weak and 
vacillating, has done the most incredibly 
foolish thing that could have been ex- 
pected of him. By summarily ending his 
own half-hearted and insincere program 
of constitutional government and pro- 
claiming martial law in St. Petersburg 
he has destroyed the last hope of those 
timid apologists for him and his crea- 
tures who professed to believe that he 
would forestall a general revolutionary 
movement in Russia by the wisdom of 
timely reform. Henceforth every friend 
of liberty and of humanity must give his 
sympathy and, as far as possible, his 
active support, to the Russian revolution- 
ary cause. He must hope that the upris- 
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ing of the people will be irresistible and 
the destruction of the old order thoro. 
Nicholas has chosen to complete a 
tragedy where he might have created 
freedom and order. 

And yet, in our condemnation of this 
peculiarly contemptible specimen of im- 
perial imbecility, we must have the philo- 
sophic justice to remember that he is as 
much the creature of centuries of stu- 
pidity as he is the cause of present mis- 
ery. It is not his fault that he was born 
without will or ideas, and if he believes 
that the Russian people are incapable of 
self - government he only shares the su- 
perstition that has weighed upon the con- 
tracted minds of the self-anointed “supe- 
rior classes” in all the ages. Said Emer- 
son: 


“Steam was, till the other day, the devil 
which we dreaded. Every pot made by any 


human potter or brazier had a hole in its cover, 
to let off the enemy, lest he should lift pot and 
roof and carry the house away.” 

And then, with that fine insight in which 
he has had few equals, he exposed the 
falsity, the superstition and the abject 
fear upon which all despotism rests: 


“It has not fared. much otherwise with 
higher kinds of steam. The opinion of the 
million was the terror.of the world, and it was 
attempted either to dissipate it by amusing na- 
tions, or to pile it over with strata of society— 
a layer of soldiers, over that a layer of lords, 
and-a king on the top; with clamps and hoops 
of castles, garrisons, and police. But some- 
times the religious principle would get in and 
burst the hoops and rive every mountain laid 
on top of it. The Fultons and Watts of poli- 
tics, believing in unity, saw that it was a 
power, and by satisfying it (as justice satisfies 
everybody), thru a different disposition of 
society—grouping it on a level instead of pil- 
ing it into a mountain—they have combined to 
make of this terror the most harmless and 
energetic form of a state.” 


In Russia human nature is in no wise 
different from human nature in Eng- 
land, America and France. Public opin- 
ion which burst the bands of despotism 
and leveled the heaped-up mountains of 
unjust privilege in the age of the 
Stuarts and of the Georges, and swept 
away the ancient order of the Bourbons, 
will do its work of destruction again in 
that great empire which has slumbered 
thru all the centuries of Western prog- 
ress. But when the work of destruction 
is done it will create out of the chaos, as 
it created in the West, a new and nobler 
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order. In some respects it may be a finer 
order than was created,-either in the 
Anglo-Saxon world or in France. For, 
combined with the ideals of liberty and 
of political equality, there will be in Rus. 
sia a larger admixture of the ideals of 
economic equality.. The Socialistic gos- 
pel, whether or not it be an adequate 
gospel for the ultimate redemption of 
mankind, is a gospel in which there is at 
least a large element of truth, and it has 
a work to do in the world. The Rus- 
sian revolution will establish both per- 
sonal liberty and a social order in which 
the principles of solidarity and public co- 
operation will have a large experimental 
opportunity. 

The Russian tragedy i is of today. But 
from the tragedies of today will spring 
the peace and happiness of tomorrow. 

& 
The Decay of Matter and the 
Decay of Theories 

WE are glad to be able to give our 
readers an article by Dr. Le Bon, the 
French savant, whose bold speculations 
as to the constitution of matter have 
aroused a great deal of interest and have 
been the subject of much controversy 
It should be understood that not all of 
Dr. Le Bon’s theories nor his experi- 
mental work are generally accepted: by 
the scientists of the world, even of his 
own country. But the hypothesis he put 
forward nearly ten years ago, that all 
matter is giving off rays of “dark light,” 
is today accepted by many who laughed 
at it then, altho it is yet far from being 
experimentally proved. It may be also 
that scientists of the future will deal 
more kindly than his contemporaries 
with the theory he expounds in this is- 
sue, that all matter is decaying, that the 
atom breaks up into radiant particles of 
electricity, and these change intc ether 
waves, such as light, heat and electrical 
radiation, and perhaps these at last die 
away into quiescent ether, the Nirvana 
of matter, as the ripples die out on 4 
lake. This would, of course, mean that 
neither of the two great generalizationsof 
science, the laws of the conservation of 
matter and of energy, are strictly and 
ultimately true. 

For the benefit of the non-scientific 
reader it may be desirable to distinguish 
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more clearly than does Dr. Le Bon be- 
tween theory and its experimental 
foundation. It is’ well established that 
certain elements, especially radium, are 
disintegrating, giving off infinitesimal 
particles of negative electricity (elec- 
trons) and being transformed to other 
forms of matter of which the gas helium 
has been the most certainly identified. 
These electrons in their movement send 
out radiations of light and electricity, 
but there is no evidence that either the 
electrons or the energy of ether radia- 
tion are destroyed. We do not know 
that all the atom breaks up into elec- 
trons, nor what becomes of the positive 
electricity, if, indeed, that is anything 
more than the absence of negative elec- 
tricity. 

The most interesting point about these 
recent discoveries is that which Dr. Le 
Bon so graphically describes, the dis- 
closure of the immense. stores of en- 
ergy inside the atom. It is really alarm- 
ing to learn that a pinhead contains as 
much energy as a hundred-weight of 
dynamite, even tho there is no known 
way of exploding it. What if some 
young physicist in the Cavendish Labor- 
atory should hit on the right kind of 
vibration and explode the world? We 
would all be instantly blown—not into 
atoms, no, but into electrons a_ thou- 
sandth as large, according to Professor 
Thomson, or into ether waves, according 
to Dr. Le Bon. Both these alternatives 
_ almost equally unpleasant to contem- 
plate. 3 

Fortunately for our peace of mind Dr. 
Le Bon is not justified in saying that the 
breaking up of the atom is increased by 
such agencies as light, electricity and 
chemical reactions. On the contrary, in 
the case of the few rare elements, such 
as thorium and radium, where such dis- 
integration is sufficiently rapid to be cer- 
tainly detected, it is purely spontaneous 
and its rate cannot be increased or re- 
tarded by any change in the conditions, 
in this respect differing from all known 
chemical reactions or physical changes. 
We cannot yet stick our meddlesome 
fingers into the interior of this atom. 

But if there is no danger that the solid 
earth should melt away under our feet, 
there is a feeling very prevalent among 


the general public interested in such 
things that the foundations of modern 
science are being swept away by the re- 
cént discoveries. The layman has: been 
led to believe that such laws as gravita- 
tion, the conservation of matter and the 
immutability of the elements are the most 
certain and absolute truths of science. 
But now he hears reputable men of sci- 
ence talk calmly about the decay of mat-~ 
ter and the transformation of one element 
into another, and gravely consider a the- 
ory, like the electron theory of matter, 
which, according to Poincaré, makes in- 
valid two out of Newton’s three laws of 
motion. It surprises, even shocks, him, 
as much as it would to have a convention 
of bishops discuss the question of whether 
there is a God, or the Supreme Court 
agree to set aside the Constitution of the 
United States, or a congress of physicians 
resolve that all medicine does more harm 
than good. He knows that the mere 
broaching of such heretical views in these 
assemblies would be met with a storm ot 
indignation and that all the weapons of 
contempt, ridicule and even personal spite 
would be directed against the rash inno- 
vator. Therefore he is astonished and 
puzzled to see that in the scientific world 
these revolutionary theories are received 
with interest and even pleasure, and in 
the criticism to which they are subjected 
there_is scarcely a trace of animosity. 
And he does not see why men of science 
who have accepted doctrines apparently 
contradictory to their former teachings 
do not appear shamefaced and apologetic 
before the public, like augurs whose tricks 
had been exposed. 

The difficulty of the layman arises 
from his not understanding how a scien- 
tist looks at his science ; not realizing how 
firmly he holds to its facts and how loose- 
ly he holds to its theories. The scientist 
never bothers his head with the question 
whether a particular theory is true or 
false. He considers it simply as more or 
less useful, more or less adequate, suc- 
cinct and comprehensive. A theory is 
merely a tool, and he drops one theory 
and picks up another at will and without 
a thought of inconsistency, just as a car- 
penter drops his saw and picks up his 
chisel. He will say that the earth moves 
around the sun one moment, and the next 
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will revert to the theory of Chaldean as- 
tronomers, because it is more convenient, 
‘and say “the sun rises.” 

Really, the new discoveries are not so 
upsetting to science as they appear to the 
general public. Unexpected and revolu- 
tionary as they are, no page of millions 
that record the experiments and observa- 
tions of science is invalidated. _No man’s 
work is proved wrong. Revoltitions in 
science do not destroy’; they extend. No 
chemist with the caution proper to that 
profession ever told his classes that the 
transmutation of the elements is impossi- 
ble. He said that, while many things in- 
dicated that the elements were not eter- 
nal, yet from the time of the earliest 
alchemists to the present all attempts to 
change one element into another had 
failed. The physicist, when he stated the 
law of the conservation of matter, gave 
the evidence on which it was based, as, 
for example, that we had balances deli- 
cate enough to weigh a body to the sixth 
decimal of a gram with a plus or minus 
error in the seventh place, and that the 
most profound chemical and physical 
changes did not alter its weight, so if 
there were any variations in mass as 
measured by weight it was too small to 
be detected by the balance. And that is 
still literally true. If, as Dr. Le Bon and 
some others now believe, radium in dis- 
sociating assumes in part an imponder- 
able form, it would require two weighings 
of the same bit of radium, taken with the 
utmost nicety at an interval of many 
thousand years, to detect it. As for New- 
ton’s three laws of motion, if it should 
be found that they do not apply to elec- 
trons, it would not be strange, for New- 
ton never thought of applying them to 
electrons, which he knew nothing about. 

It should be realized that all our con- 
ceptions of matter are mere hypotheses, 
more or less convenient for different 
lines of thought. The most absurd of 
all these hypotheses, because most easily 
shown to be inadequate, is our ordinary 
naive assumption that a body is solid, in- 
ert and impenetrable with a continuous 
surface and “possesses” a certain color 
and weight. Yet this hypothesis is suf- 
ficient for every - day purposes and for 
most scientific thinking. The atomic 
theory is more useful when we are deal- 
ing with such subjects as expansion by 
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heat and chemical reactions, but it fails 
to account for such facts as that a sim. 
ple atom can give off so many differen 
light waves and that the radium atoms 
have an enormous supply of internal en- 
ergy. .Here the new electronic theory 
comes into play, and the atom is thought 
of as a sort of solar system composed of 
thousands of particles of negative elec. 
tricity moving at terrific speed. This 
hypothesis is proving very fruitful, but it 
is still inadequate. So far positive elec- 
tricity is not properly accounted for, and 
we have no explanation of gravitation. 

Thus the progress of science is thru 
the invention of new and wider formulas. 
Mankind is ceaselessly searching for the 
philosophic alkahest, the universal sol- 
vent of all our intellectual difficulties. 
And whether we adopt the atomic 
hypothesis taught by Democritus 230 
years ago, that matter consists of little 
round hard balls moving in empty space, 
or the latest theory, by M. Langevin, 
that all space is filled with solid ether 
and the electrons that make up matter 
are merely holes in it, the holes flying 
around at a tremendous speed, it is pure- 
ly a question of choice on the ground of 
utility. We know that they are both 
mere mental pictures constructed for our 
own convenience in understanding and 
remembering the things we have found 
out. Whether we call a dog “Fido” or 
“Towser” depends, not on which name 
sounds best, but which name the dog 
answers to. a 


Gorky’s First Impressions Re- 
vised 


Maxim Gorky is an_ impressionist 
writer, and the theory of impressionism 
is that the artist’s temperament and mood 
should color the scene he depicts. This 
sufficiently accounts for the conspicuous 
contrast between Gorky’s first impres 
sions of America and his revised version. 
In this way we can avoid imputing t 
him any ‘conscious inconsistency or as 
suming that his present unflattering opit- 
ion of us is due to the fact that he now 
knows us better. Three months ag0, 
when he arrived in New York, he was 
greeted with crowds at the pier, society 
people struggled for invitations to his re 
ceptions, literary fétes were arranged inhis 
honor, and there was every prospect that 
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he would secure an abundance of money 
for the Russian revolution. After a trip 
up Riverside Drive in an automobile and 
a dinner at the St. Regis, he told what he 
thought of America in some such words 
as these: 

“What a marvellous country! I like to look 
at the faces of people I meet in the streets. 
They look so happy, so conscious of their 
rights. I hope we shall see faces like that in 
Russia before long, but we don’t see them now. 
They look like a procession of mourners, the 
people you meet on the streets of St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow in these days of sorrow and 
suffering. Even the squirrels and the little 
gray birds in the park seem to realize that 
they, too, have a right under your Constitution 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
In a Russian city almost every other man one 
meets is either a soldier or a policeman. I 
haven’t seen a single soldier all day and only 
two policemen. Marvellous! And your gigan- 
tic buildings of stone and iron, kissing the 
clouds, I want to know how they are made.” 


And now, after a social rebuff on ac- 
count of his matrimonial irregularities, 
disappointed in his hopes of securing 
funds for his cause, his lectures unprofit- 
ably attended, and his articles unpub- 


lished, this is the way the same scene 
looks to him : 


“Everywhere we see around us the work of 
the mind which has made of human life a 
sort of hell, a senseless treadmill of labor, but 
nowhere do we feel the beauty of free crea- 
tion, the disinterested work of the spirit which 
beautifies life with imperishable flowers of life- 
giving cheer. 

“Far out on the shore, silent and dark ‘sky- 
scrapers’ are outlined against the fog. Rectan- 
gular, with no desire to be beautiful, these 
dull, heavy piles rise up into the sky, stern, 
cheerless, and morose. In the windows of 
these prisons there are no flowers, and no chil- 
dren are anywhere seen. These structures ele- 
vate the price of land to hights as lofty as 
their tops, but debase the taste to depths as 
low as their foundations. It is always so. In 
great houses dwell small people. 

“From afar the city looks like a huge jaw 
with black, uneven teeth. It belches forth 
clouds of smoke into the sky, and sniffs like 
a glutton suffering from overcorpulency. 

en you enter it you feel that you have 
fallen into a stomach of brick and iron which 
swallows up millions of people, and churns, 
grinds, and digests them. 

The people walk along the pavements. 
They push hurriedly forward, all hastily driven 
y the same force that enslaves them. But 
their faces are calm, their hearts do not feel 
the misfortune of being slaves; indeed, by a 
tragic self-conceit they yet feel themselves its 
Masters. In their eyes gleams a consciousness 
of independence, but they do not know it is 

the sorry independence of the axe in the 
ds of the woodman, of the hammer in the 


hands of the blacksmith. This liberty is the 
tool in the hands of the yellow devil—gold. 
Inner freedom, freedom of the heart and soul, 
is not seen in their energetic countenances. 
This energy without liberty is like the glitter 
of a new knife which has not yet had time to 
be dulled, it is like the gloss of a new rope. 

“It is the first time that I have seen such 
a huge city monster; nowhere have the people 
appeared to me so unfortunate, so thoroughly 
enslaved to life, as in New York. 

Mr. Pyeshkoff, when he first began to 
write, adopted a pen-name meaning 
“bitter.” If he continues to grow more 
pessimistic he should change it to 
“Gorky-er” or “Gorky-est,” or whatever 
the corresponding Russian terms are. 
But we hope that before long the clouds 
will lift from Russia, so that when he re- 
turns to his native land, St. Petersburg 
may seem as smiling to him as New 


York once did. 
rr 


Railway Rebates and Earnings 


GREATLY increased railroad earnings 
are the subject of discussion in financial 
journals. It is agreed that the twelve 
months ending with June were our rail- 
road companies’ banner year. Growth 
was larger, however, in the second half 
than in the first. Bradstreet’s estimates 
the increase in gross for the eleven 
months ending with May at 12 per cent., 
and the increase in net for the same 
months at more than 16 per cent. 

But higher rates of increase are seen 
when only the five months beginning with 
January last are considered—14.7 per 
cent. in gross and even 29 per cent. in net. 
As the June returns (not yet complete) 
were more favorable than May’s, it is 
reasonably estimated that the fiscal year’s 
gross earnings were greater by about 
$250,000,000 than those of 1905 (making 
a total exceeding $2,320,000,000) and 
that the net earnings $689,592,000 in 
1905) were not less than $800,000,000. 

These increases were due in part to a 
discontinuance of rebating and of freight- 
rate favoritism in other forms. There 
has not been much rebating since June of 
last year, and there has been very little 
since last December. Shippers who for- 
merly received rebates or unlawful con- 
cessions in rates have been paying the 
regular and published charges. As a 
rule, this change has not been accompa- 
nied by any reduction of these regular 
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rates, We have heard of one exception. 
It is reported that Mr. Stickney, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Great Western, hav- 
ing abolished all rebates, made a general 
reduction, saying that it did not decrease 
his company’s revenue. It is also said 
that he was urged by two prominent com- 
petitors to restore the old rates, because 
they were unwilling to follow his exam- 
ple. Obviously, if rebating has been 
given up, and if everybody has been re- 
quired to pay the regular and published 
rates, revenues generally have been in- 
creased. 

How much have the rebates amounted 
to? Of course, no one can get a full 
record of them. We mention several esti- 
mates reported in the financial pages of 
prominent daily journals to have been 
made by railroad officers, whose names, 
with one exception, are not given. One 
officer, it is asserted, expressed the opin- 
ion that rebates had amounted to 5 per 
cent. of the total gross earnings. This, 
on the basis of last year’s returns, would 
be about $100,000,000 a year. Others are 


said to have placed the average at some- 


what lower figures. It is reported that 
one president recently said that 15 per 
cent. would be added to his road’s re- 
ceipts by an entire discontinuance of re- 
-bating. An-estimate that rebates have 
exceeded $50,000,000 a year is attributed 
to Mr. Ramsey, formerly president of the 
Wabash road. 

In the financial columns of a conserva- 
tive daily journal we read a few days ago 
the following ; 

“One well-known railroad president said last 
week that in the past the rebates granted by 
one railroad about whose affairs he was per- 
sonally informed amounted to fully 10 per 
cent. of the road’s gross earnings. He pointed 
out that the abolition of rebates was an event 
of great importance to railroad stockholders. 
It is interesting to recall that some months 
ago a movement was under way among a 
number of railroads in the Central West to 
make a reduction of about 10 per cent. in the 
rates on a large number of commodities, for 
the purpose, it was privately explained, of giv- 
ing to certain shippers as low rates as they 
had actually enjoyed while rebates were al- 
lowed.” 

In a recent letter from the Chicago finan- 
cial correspondent of a New York daily 
of good reputation, it is asserted that “a 
million dollars a month has been saved 
by the railroads of the West for the past 
six months by a discontinuance of re- 
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bates and a withdrawal of special secret 
tariffs.” 

Railroad officers do not, of course, tell 
the public just how much their com. 
panies have been paying to favored ship- 
pers. The many anonymous statements 
in print, which we have read, point to 
an annual total somewhere between $50- 
000,000 and $100,000,000. <A _ discon- 
tinuance of such payments must largely 
increase the net earnings, if general rates 
are not at the same time reduced. This 
may account for a considerable part of 
that increase of earnings to which we 
have directed attention, an _ increase 
which has led to several recent increases 
of dividend rates. The remainder of the 
increase has been due to the prevailing 
prosperity and industrial activity. The 
agreement of many roads that they 
would no longer issue free passes has 
also increased their revenues. It is said 
that the Pennsylvania Company’s passes 
in the State of Pennsylvania alone rep- 
resented about $1,000,000 worth of 
transportation every year. 

If the revenues of the railroads have 
been so considerably increased by giv- 
ing up those practices which were pro- 
hibited by law, it is reasonable to expect 
that shippers will now ask for some re- 
duction of the rates which all must pay. 
Average freight earnings per ton per 
mile declined steadily until 1899; since 
that year they have been rising slowly. 
Commissioner Prouty says the tendency 
hereafter will be downward again, not 
owing “to any extensive or sweeping 
reductions ordered by the Commission, 
but rather to the fact that the railways 
themselves, having knowledge that the 
reasonableness of their action may be 
challenged, will hesitate to make the ad- 
vances which they otherwise would, and 
will grant the demands of shippers for 
reductions, which they otherwise would 
not.” If Mr. Prouty expects that the 
Commission will not have to hear de- 
mands for a reduction of some general 
rates, he will be disappointed. 


er) 
An Historic Parallel 


WHizeE all the philosophical students 
of current history are hammering ott 
the parallels between the events of the 
French Revolution and the current revo- 
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lution in Russia they have failed to 
observe a parallel nearer home which has 
been discovered by Mr. Upton Sinclair. 
He thus writes us: 


Recently I was conversing with an English 
gentleman who has been a deep student of our 
political affairs, and I explained to him my 
idea of what the immediate future held in 
store for America. I said that my views were 
the fruit of a two years’ study of the period 
of our history immediately preceding the Civil 
War; that I had read exhaustively in the con- 
temporary literature, and, being a novelist, had 
read imaginatively; that is, had tried to put 
myself in the attitude of the people of that 
time, and to see with them the events as they 
arose day by day. I said that I had found 
myself continually trying to interpret the 
events of the present day in the same light; 
trying to imagine how the news of my own 
daily paper would have seemed to the different 
men of that period, and what part they would 
have played had they been alive today. My 
English friend found this an interesting point 
of view, and asked me to write out and pub- 
lish somewhere the parallel which I gave be- 
tween the public men of the present and the 
past. I have put it into the form of a table. 
Of course, it must be understood that such a 
comparison must not be taken too literally; 
that one must not expect a resemblance in ex- 
ternal detail. 


CuHArtrer SLavery. 
Type. (1846-1863.) 


The Conservative Reformer. .Daniel Webster. 

The Unwilling Prophet John C. Calhoun. 
The Great Compromiser Henry Clay. 

The Timid Conservative...... Edward Everett. 
The Editor of Radicalism. .... Horace Greeley. 

The Statesman of Radicalism. Charles Sumner. 

The Politician of Radicalism..Wm. H. Seward. 


The Agitator of the Revolt... Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 


The Orator of the Revolt Wendell Phillips. 
The Martyr of the Revolt....John Brown. 
The Voice of the Victim 


The Aggressive Reactionist... Jefferson Davis. 


The Organizer of Reaction... Wm. Lowndes Yancey. 
The Last Figurehead......... James Buchanan (1856). 


The Untried Hope 


One blazing parallel Mr. Sinclair’s 
modest y did not allow him to mention, 
but it will occur to every one else: 

The Novelist — Beecher Stowe. 


of the Revolt § Upton Sinclair. 
The names in the two columns are fair- 
ly well known. It may be well to men- 
tion that Mr. Brisbane is editor of Mr. 
Hearst’s Evening Journal; that Charles 
Moyer is in prison for murdering 
Governor Steunenberg, of Idaho; and 
that David M. Parry is the founder and 
ex-President of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 
Mr. Sinclair says well that we must 


{ Frederick Douglass. 
The Compromising Reactionist. Stephen A. Douglas. 
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not expect in his parallels “a resemblance 
in external details.” Indeed it will not 
always be easy to see the resemblance 
even when thus pointed out. Daniel 
Webster is not much remembered now 
as a “conservative reformer.” We 
should rather have thought of such a 
man as Henry Winter Davis. Some will 
smile at the comparisons of the puritan- 
ical Garrison with Professor Herron, or 
of Wendell Phillips as an orator with 
Eugene V. Debs. And as to putting 
Charles H. Moyer against John Brown 
—well, we will wait forty years first. 
But last and chief of all. “Abraham 
Lincoln; William Randolph Hearst!’ It 
is well that we are told not to expect a 
resemblance in.external details — but 
where does the resemblance lie? It lies 
in an “untried hope,” and for that also 
we will wait till “1912.” 

But these are details of little worth. 
The glaring assumption is that the 
wrongs, the “slavery,” of the workmen 
in the unions, indeed of all who la- 
bor with hand or brain for wages, 
is comparable in its enormity with 


Wace Savery. 
(1893-1914.) 
Grover Cleveland. 
Marcus A. Hanna. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
Alton B. Parker. 
Arthur Brisbane. 
Wm. J. Bryan. 
Robt. M. LaFollette. 
Geo. D. Herron. 
Eugene V. Debs. 
Charles H. Moyer(?). 
Jack London. 
John C. Spooner. 
Nelson W. Aldrich. 
David M. Parry. 
Charles Warren Fairbanks (1908). 
Wm. Randolph Hearst (1912). 


that of chattel slavery before the 
Civil War. All such descriptions of 
the wage system as “slavery” in- 
volve an enormous stretch of rhetorical 
exaggeration which can hardly deceive 
those who indulge in it, altho no less a 
philosopher than Herbert Spencer, the 
arch enemy of socialism, did not dis- 
dain the comparison. THE INDE- 
PENDENT sees evils, great evils, in our 
wage system prevalent the world over, 
and we sympathize with the Socialists 
and every one else who is trying to cor- 
rect them. But these -evils are not, so 
far as we can see, essential to it; they 
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are being corrected. Slavery had to be 
totally abolished because it was utterly 
bad and incurable. Our wage system we 
do not expect to be replaced by social- 
ism, which means the assumption of all 
productive wealth and all production by 
the State —at least not in the lifetime 
of the living. This essential. difference 
between the two “wars” is what makes 
the very comparison seem farcical, even 
as the comparison of the names chosen 


excites a smile. 
& 


Blindness and the Marriage of 
Relatives 


THERE is an impression prone to be 
somewhat generally entertained that the 
old-time ecclesiastical regulations pro- 
hibiting the marriage of relatives by 
blood within certain degrees of kindred 
are founded on somewhat imaginary 
fears of possible physical danger to the 
offspring or certain ethical prejudices 
which we are supposed to be outgrow- 
ing in modern life. It has been known, 
however, for a good while that the 
study of the statistics of those born deaf 
in this country shows that this un- 
fortunate condition is much more likely 
to occur when the parents are nearly re- 
lated by blood than in other cases. The 
difference is so striking that-a number 
of excellent authorities who have de- 
voted serious consideration to the sta- 
tistics do not hesitate to say that this 
fact alone is quite sufficient to show that 
the old-time prohibitions of marriage 
among near relatives are founded on the 
best possible evidence of tendencies to 
hereditary degeneration in the offspring 
which are quite sufficient to justify even 
more trenchant measures than the eccle- 
siastical authorities have ever deemed it 
wise to take. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, in a re- 
cent special census report on the blind 
and deaf of this country, has made it 
very clear that this principle of heredi- 
tary degeneration in the offspring of 
nearly related persons is quite as true 
with regard to blindness as it is for 
deafness. He has established beyond all 


doubt that the marriage of cousins, by 
which, of course, he means cousins ger- 
man, or first cousins, is much more like- 
ly to be followed by the occurrence of 
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congenital blindness in some of the off- 
spring than where such relationship 
does not exist. In about 5 per cent. of 
the cases of blindness in the country the 
parents of the unfortunates were cous- 
ins. Of the blind whose parents were 
thus nearly related about one in four 
had been born blind, while among the 
blind whose parents were not cousins 
the proportion of the congenitally blind 
was somewhat less than one in fifteen, 
This makes it very clear that it is the 
close blood relationship which has a 
definite influence in producing the sad 
congenital defect that so handicaps the 
offspring for the whole of life. 

The theory on which the occurrence 
of this hereditary defect is usually ex- 
plained is now pretty generally ad- 
mitted. Where defects exist in a par- 
ticular family strain these are empha- 
sized in the next generation if marriage 
is contracted .with families that have 
shown signs of a similar defect. The 
more alike near relatives are the more 
tisk is there that their offspring will be 
seriously defective in some important 
point of organization. When near rela 
tives, as is not infrequently the case, 
are very different from one another 
physically, then the danger is much less, 
tho it is not entirely absent. There is 
a well-known tendency for offspring in 
exceptional cases to represent not the 
immediate parents, but the second ot 
third generation of their ancestors. It 
is perfectly possible for a man who has 
or at least exhibits none of the peculiar 
physical traits of his father or grand- 
father yet to prove the instrument for 
the conveyance of their traits to a suc- 
ceeding generation. For individual 
cases, then, no care in the selection of 
near relatives in marriage will entirely 
obviate the risk of hereditary defect be 
cause of similarity of family strains. 

There is, of course, a very important 
social and economic lesson contained in 
these statistics of Dr. Bell. Nothing 's 
the source of more unhappiness for pat 
ents than to have their offspring de 
fective in some such serious way % 
blindness or deafness. On the other 
hand, such defectives are almost sure f 
become, to some extent at least, and 
most of them, entirely, a burden updo 
the State. It is important, then, that al 
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risk in the matter should be avoided. 
Unfortunately at the present time con- 
siderably less than one-half of the States 
of the Union, under twenty we believe, 
forbid by law the marriage of first 
cousins. The principle of allowing as 
much liberty as possible to the indi- 
vidual has so far prevented the enact- 
ment of prohibitory statutes in other 
States. This appears to be unfortunate, 
since here is evidently a law that is 
founded on the nature of things and 
should receive the approval of legal en- 
actment. In the meantime it seems 
well to recall the fact that these old 
ecclesiastical regulations, so often con- 
temned, are founded on carefully col- 
lated human experience, and that the 
modern attitude which is so apt to con- 
sider them old-fashioned limitations of 
individual liberty, is a serious mistake 
likely to be fraught with lamentable 
consequences if indulged. 


& 


Russell Sage had various 
ambitions, but the chief 
one was to be rich, and 
that he gained—eighty millions, they say. 
He could have done many other things, 
and he did other things well. He ran 
for Congress three times; the first time 
he was defeated ; the second time he just 
squeezed in; and the third time he had 
seven thousand majority. That shows 
what he might have gained if he had 
decided to remain in politics; but he 
could not afford to; for, much as he loved 
that life, it interfered with his stronger 
desire to get rich ; and so he left the suc- 
cessful work of a party boss to be a boss 
of Wall Street. Thus he added dollar 
to dollar, million to million. Quiet, re- 
tiring, honest as business goes, and 
happy in ceaseless work. He took no 
vacation—never took a vacation, and 
told the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
in our Vacation Number two years 
ago, in an article that was widely 
discussed at the time, why he did 
not believe in vacations, but in 
ceaseless work. He was thrifty, had 
no generous vices, was a model husband, 
kept no yacht, played no races, tho he 
loved a fast horse. And he lived this 
life of steady work till his ninetieth year. 

papers loved to make mild fun of 


Russell Sage 
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his economies, his frugal lunch, and now 
they tell that he gave judiciously, never 
lavishly, in charity, and once, in honor 
of his wife, a hundred thousand dollars 
to a school. Had he dreams of large 
beneficence, and did he amass money that 
he might give it more largely when he 
could no longer increase the amount; 
and was it his loyal wish that his gifts 
should go as those of his wife, even as 
so much Gould money goes as the gift 
of a daughter? Who knows? He may 
have had these dreams, but his philan- 
thropy was not in evidence; it was like 
so many people’s religion, in his wife’s 
name. He leaves no children, and his 
wife will dispose of his wealth, if legal 
contests do not prevent. Much better is 
the Carnegie way to give while you live. 
But Russell Sage and Alfred Beit could 
not see the better way. 


& 


The Philippine paper El 
Renacimiento is published in 
two languages, half in Span- 
ish and half in Tagolog, and it repre- 
sents the longing for independence and 
opposition to American rule. We find 
one leading editorial addressed in Eng- 
lish to THE INDEPENDENT, and it ven- 
tures three reasons why American cap- 
ital is timid about entering the Philip- 
pines and asks us what we think of them. 
The first is because the United States 
will not set a time when it will allow in- 
dependence. We cannot see that setting 
a time would make capital less timid; 
possibly it would make it more so. 
Frankly we do not believe it would be 
better for the Philippines to be inde- 
pendent. What we would like is to give 
the Islands a government like that of 
American Territories, and ultimately 
that of our States, but we find few as 
radical and hopeful as we are. The sec- 
ond reason assigned is because our Con- 
gress refuses to give a free market to the 
products of the Islands. That reason is 
good, and we are ashamed of Congress. 
The third reason is that.the American 
government of the Islands is expensive, 
not to say extravagant. Possibly, but 
we do not believe that this is keeping out 
American money. It is more likely to 
displease the Filipino people who want 
offices now given to Americans, 
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The inevitable has = been’ 


gaa reached, and the Duma, 

; dissolved by order of the 
Czar for trenching on his prerogatives, 
has accepted the challenge and 
declared war; for the meeting in 
Finland, after being prorogued, and 
the declaration that no foreign or 
domestic loan will be recognized, 
and that no taxes should be paid, is a 
declaration of war. At present, for a 
few days, the power is with the Czar and 
his advisers; but quiet cannot last long. 
When the people are agreed not to pav 
taxes, and the Government cannot bor- 
row money, and Russian securities are 
falling in the market, and the soldiers, 
the only hope of the Government, are 
getting more uneasy every day, there is 
hardly needed the violent outbreak, 
which yet will surely come in a hundred 
places. The sympathy of the world was 
expressed by the British Premier in the 
Interparliamentary Conference, when he 
said: “The Duma is dead; long live the 
Duma!” Some criticise his words as if 
they were far from discreet or diplo- 
matic. But what did he say other than 
what the Czar himself said, when he dis- 
solved this Duma, and promised -to con- 
voke another. To be sure, his words 
met a response from those who heard 
- as expressing sympathy with the mem- 
bers of the Duma who had fled to Vi- 
borg, but technically the speaker was 
quite correct. We may now expect a 
period of severe repression, many arrests 
and imprisonments, but they will only 
hasten the final crisis, when the Czar and 
his family will be lucky if they can es- 
cape to a quiet retreat in Denmark, and 
Russia can try her experiment of self- 
government. 


J 


All the enterprising, dashing, reckless 
enthusiasts with some money and no spe- 
cial initiative, are one after another fly- 
ing a balloon; we hear of an ascent and 
a tumble into the bay almost any day. 
But all this toying with dirigible balloons 


amounts to nothing practically. A yas 
balloon, no matter how steered, is bun- 
gling and uncontrollable in its own na- 
ture, as well as dangerous. What the in- 
structed enthusiasts should work for is 
the airship without any balloon. An 
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albatross carries no gas. A bumble-be 
needs no hydrogen. A bat finds his vans 
sufficient. The men fike Langley anj 
Bell and the Wright brothers are on the 
right track, and we must wait till some 
one of them, in a very simple way, learns 
how to do what any common house-fy 
or stupid baby gull finds perfectly easy, 
It will come before long. 


Js 


The nationalization of all Japanese in- 
dustries is a newspaper illusion. Japan 
does take over the principal profitable 
railroads, and may take over more. All 
that is now anticipated further is that the 
Government will aid companies to open 
mines, railways and forests in Manp- 
churia and perhaps in Korea. Similar 
loans, properly guaranteed, will be made, 
perhaps, to companies and trusts which 
will export textiles and other goods to 
Manchuria and Korea. The object does 
not seem to be so much to “nationalize” 
these industries, as it is to capture the 
commerce from Japan, while maintain 
ing the open door. Japan means that 
having the advantage of neighborhood 
she shall not lose it by lack of money and 
enterprise. This will give foreign mer- 
chants something to think of. 


5 


Just as we go to press a cable comes 
to us from Mr. Hayne Davis, our Spe 
cial Representative at the Interparlia 
mentary Union now meeting in London, 
to the effect that the Congress has taken 
a bolder and more progressive stand than 
any previous Congress, and that the 
American propositions have achieved 
complete victory. These propositions, 
our readers will remember, were the 
adoption of a model arbitrary treaty and 
the extension of the Hague Court to en- 
brace an international legislature. Mr. 
Davis will give the readers of Tue Iy- 
DEPENDENT a full report of this Cor 
gress as soon as possible. 


& 


Apropos of the death of Ibsen it is t¢ 
called that when his play “Ghosts” was 
first given in 1892 at the Argentina The 
ater in Rome the audience mobbed the 
manager because he did not produce the 


expected specter. 
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Insurance 


The Mutual’s Ticket 


Last week Wednesday, on the last 
day in which the law allowed the names 
to be filed, the “Administration” ticket 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
was named tc be voted on at the Decem- 
ber elections. The ticket contained a 
sensation in the names of four members 
of the International Policy - holders’ 
Committee, which committee was estab- 
lished principally to oust the present 
management from the Mutual and the 
New York Life. The four men were 
Judge George Gray, of Delaware; Gen. 
Benjamin F. Tracy, of New York; H. 
W. Higginbotham, of Chicago, and Col. 
A. N. Shook, of Nashville. These four 
men were greatly annoyed at having 
their names put on the ticket, especially 
as they were not consulted beforehand. 
and they all telegraphed their refusal to 
serve. But James McKeen, the new 
counsel of the Mutual, says there is no 
provision in the law for them to be 
stricken off and they will have to go to 
the policy-holders to be voted on, 

Mr. Rogers and Mr. William Rocke- 
feller are not renominated. They both, 
however, sent letters to President Pea- 
body explaining their reasons for resign- 
ing. The Administration ticket is as fol- 
lows: 

DIRECTORS FROM M’CURDY REGIME. 

George F. Baker, John W. Auchincloss, Du- 
mont Clarke, Frederic Cromwell, Julien T. 
Davies, Charles D. Dickey, William P. Dixon, 
Charles R. Henderson, James N. Jarvie, Au- 
gustus D. Juilliard, Charles Lanier, Theodore 


Mofford, William H. Truesdale, H. McK. 
Twombly, Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


DIRECTORS SINCE M’CURDY RETIRED. 


Hugo Baring, Charles S. Brown, Emory 
McClintock, William C. Macmillan, George P. 
Miller, Charles A. Peabody, Henry Phipps, 
LeRoy Springs, Louis Stern. 

NEW NOMINATIONS, 

Cyrus Curtis, H. Rieman Duval, Judge 
George Gray, Harlow N. Higginbotham, Will- 
lam H. Lambert, Sir Hiram Stevens Maxim, 
Thomas M. Mulry, Emile Oscar Phillipi, 
George C. Rand, Henry W. Taft, Gen. Benja- 
min F. Tracy, Col. Alfred N. Shook. 


Mr. Rogers’s letter to Mr. Peabody 
on retiring has generally been considered 
indiscreet. He not only says that he has 
a policy on his life for $100,000, “which 
has already cost me more thanthatamount 


in premiums,” and denies that he caused 
the election of Mr. Peabody to the presi- 
dency, which seems to imply that his 
sponsorship would make President. Pea- 
body’s position impossible, but he also 
practically confesses that the general 
prejudice against the officials of the 
Standard Oil Company when acting in 
any fiduciary capacity, is so great that it 
is best for him to retire as trustee. 

We think that the action of the Mutual 
Life in putting these four men from the 
International Policy-holders’ Committee 
on the administration ticket is a mistake, 
as it tends to confirm the policy-holders, 
who are now in no mood to be juggled 
with, in their hostility to the present of- 
ficers of the company. 

Still, on the whole, the insurance sit- 
uation is improving. The laws passed at 
Albany at the recent session have put an 
effective referendum in the hands of the 
policy-holders, and when the opposition 
ticket is put in the field there will be a 
good chance for the policy - holders to 
elect the best men. 


a 


....The Mercantile National Bank, 
of which Frederick B. Schenck is presi- 
dent, has moved to new and enlarged 
quarters in the Western Union Build- 
ing, 195 Broadway, just opposite the old 
location. The capital of the Mercantile 
is $3,000,000, and its surplus more than 
$4,500,000. 


....Walter Seth Logan, the well 
known lawyer, who died last week, was 
graduated from Yale University in 1870. 
and was for many years president of the 
Sons of the American Revolution and 
the American Scenic and Historic Pres- 
ervation Society. He was also a mem- 
ber of many other clubs and societies, in- 
cluding the Peace Society. At his 
funeral on Sunday last at the Central 
Presbyterian Church, in West Fifty- 
seventh street, Rev. Mr. Harmon con- 
ducted the service, and John DeWitt 
Warner pronounced a eulogy. The pall 
bearers were John DeWitt . Warner, 
Charles W. Dayton, Col. John C. Cal- 
houn, Donald McLean, Prof. George A. 
Treadwell, Charles H. Nettleton, Ed- 
ward T, Howard and Frederick S. Lamb. 
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Financial 

stuffs, however ($177,350,000), is great- 
er than the similar total in 1905 by 
$76,000,000. 


Foreign Trade of the Year 


OFFICIAL reports of our foreign trade 
for the fiscal year ending on June 30th 
show that high records have again been 
broken in exports as well as in imports, 
the sum of both falling only $30,000,000 
below $3,000,000,000. Before the an- 


nexation of Porto Rico and Hawaii our 


trade with them was included in our for- 
eign commerce; if it should be placed 
there now the total would considerably 
exceed $3,000,000,000. When compared 
with those of 1905, the exports of the 
year just completed ($1,743,763,612) 
show an increase of $225,000,000. The 
imports ($1,226,615,379) exceed those 
of 1905 by $109,000,000. The excess of 
exports over imports ($517,000,000) is 
greater than in any other year since 
1901. Below are shown the totals for 


the last twelve years: 
Fiscal 
year. Exports. 
-+ $1,743,763,612 
- 1,518,561,666 
1,460,827,271 
1,420,141,679 
1,381,719,401 
1,487,764,991 
1,394,483,082 
1,227,023,302 


Excess of 
Exports. 
$517,148,233 
401,048,595 
469,739,900 
394,422,422 


Imports. 
$1,226,615,379 
1,117,513,071 
991,087,371 
1,025,719,237 
903,320,948 478,398,453 
823,172,165 664,592,826 
849,941,184 544,541,898 
697,148,489 529,874,813 


1,231,482,330 616,049,654 615,432,676 


1,050,993,556 764,730,412 
eorenog 779:724,074 
807,538,165 731,969,965 

Imports of gold coin and bullion ex- 
ceeded imports by $57,653,000, but in the 
case of silver the exports were greater 
than the imports by $21,446,000. Re- 
turns in detail are not yet available, ex- 
cept with respect to exports of agri- 
cultural products. These exceeded the 
similar exports of 1905 in value by near- 
ly $140,000,000, the total being $8g90,- 
578,504. Cotton leads the list, with 
$400,426,967, which is the highest record 
for exports of this staple. Last year a 
larger quantity yielded only $379,000,- 
ooo. Going back we do not find (except 
in ,1905) a larger number of bales sold 
abroad until we reach 1899, and it is no- 
ticeable that altho the exports were 
greater in quantity then by 5 per cent., 
the sum received for them ($209,500,- 
000) was only a little more than half as 
large as the receipts in the year just 
ended. We sold abroad 97,000,000 
bushels of wheat (flour included), which 
was more than twice as much as was ex- 
ported in 1905, but far below the annual 
average of 212,000,000 for the six years 
ending with 1903. The total for bread- 


286,263,144 
102,882,264 
75,568,200 


& 


.... The issue of $30,000,000 of Panama 
2 per cent. bonds was accomplished last 
week with marked success. There were 
nearly 2,000 bids, and the allotments 
enable the Government to realize an av- 
erage of about 104. To Fisk & Robin- 
son of this city one-half of the entire is- 
sue is awarded at prices averaging a 
shade above 104; the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, of Philadelphia, gets 
$3,000,000 for a price slightly higher; 
$5,819,580 is allotted to Samuel Byerley, 
of this city, whose principals are not yet 
known, at prices ranging from 103.867 
to 104.125; and the remainder is given in 
small amounts to several national banks 
and individuals, one man paying 125 for 
a small bond which is to. be No. 1 of the 
series. These bonds are to be used chief- 
ly by national banks as security for cir- 
culation and deposits of public money. 
An extraordinary price was realized, 
owing partly to Secretary Shaw’s prom- 
ise that he would deposit (upon bond 
security) with a national bank bidding 
1034 or better a sum equal to one-third 
of its bid. The unsuccessful bids at 
103$ or better amounted to about $11,- 
000,000. 


....T he Bank of New York, of which 
Herbert L. Griggs is president, has 
transferred $1,500,000 to the surplus 
fund, making the surplus $2,500,000. 
With its surplus at $1,000,000, as former- 
ly, the Bank of New York could make 
single loans not exceeding $300,000 in 
amount, but with the surplus raised to 
$2,500,000, loans of $450,000 may be 
made. 


....Dividends announced: 

Trenton Potteries Co. (Preferred), 2 pet 
cent., payable July 25. 

Helena Light & R’way Co. (Preferred), 1% 
per cent., payable July 31. 

John B. Stetson Co. (Preferred), 4 per cent. 
semi-annual, payable July 14. . 

John B. Stetson Co. (Common), (ad interim), 
Io per cent., payable July 14. 

N. Y. Dock Co. (1st Mort. Coupons), pay- 
able August Ist. 

Atch., Top. & S. F. Rway (Serial Debenture 
48), coupons, payable August rst. 

Am. Locomotive Co. (Common), quarterly, 
144%, payable August 25th. 

Lord & Taylor (Common), quarterly, 14%, 
payable August Ist. 
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Che Empire State Surety Co. 


At the close of business, June 30th, 1906. 








ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 

Book vous of Real er Reserve for Claims 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate ; 
Market Value of Bonds and Stocks... 563,246.25 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Cash in Bank and Offices 609 Reserve for Unpaid Commissions. .... 
prone. FOS, SOR Gage ; Reinsurance and Co-surety Premiums. 16,581.73 
oe Se “-: ages gr ; Trust Funds 
Gross Premiums in Course of Collec- : 

den 246,756.28 Capital Stock 
Accrued Interest on Investments:..... | 1,953.06 | Net Surplus 127,202.83 


$1,457,434.42 $1,457,434.42 


JOHN G. JENKINS, Chairman. WM. M. TOMLINS, Jr., President. EDMUND H. DRIGGS, 
Vice-Prest. DANIEL STEWART, Secretary. WARREL S. PANGBORN, Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 34 Pine Street, New York. 
’ BROOKLYN OFFICE: 391 Fulton Street. 


This Company transacts all forms of Casualty Insurance, and also executes Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds. We do not aspire to a large premium income, but we do intend to charge adequate rates for 
our policies in order that we may give Insurance that Insures. 
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Unite the Good Points of other 
FIVE PER CENT is a fair return to re- 
ee om Zour, sevings. oad yous money in- makes at less than 1/2 the 
vested wii e Industrial Savings and Loan i 
. may be made to yield this amount and usual prices. NEW 
be as safely invested as if earning only 3% 
or 4%. : = ae 1906 
Our patrons participate in the earnings : 
of a non-speculative business conducted ; x MODEL 


UNDER SUPERVISION OF ' - : j VISIBLE 
NEW YORK. BANKING DEPARTMENT : 5 = rit 

and regularly examined by them. Our funds ae : ae WRITING 
are loaned upon New York and suburban * Se 
real estate—the safest form of investment. eg ei” Over 


WE ARE PAYING 5% PER YEAR : ame mee 
on savings accounts, which bear earnings a 
for every day in our care, subject to with- Pa, 
Fn nag whenever you - Send for 
lesire. - : - 
Established 13 Years 5 Let us gy A you . — SEC 
Assets 1, ow we are ie to 4 

$1,750,000 hafdle your savings Will do more and better work than can be done 

an ay on any 100 Dollar Machine now on the market. 


=< banking institu- It will pay you to investigate. 


7 Industrial Savings THE BLICKENSDERFER MANPF’G CO. 
terly, | and Loan Co. STAMFORD, CONN. 

19 Times Building Also: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburg, 
4%, Broadway, New York Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis, 


St. Louis, Atlanta, Minneapolis, Mil , San Fr 
Chicago and other cities. 
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READING NOTICES 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Prominent educators from all over the country, now in 
session at the National Summer School, are seriously dis- 
cussing a new plan to teach music by means of the 
Pianola. The idea is to make public school pupils famil- 
iar with the works of the great composers and not limit 
their musical education merely to instruction in singing. 
If the plan goes into effect children will learn Beethoven 
and Wagner just as they do Shakespeare and Longfellow. 
This movement has the strong backing of United States 
Commissioner of Education illiam T. Harris, who pre- 
dicts that a new era in American education will dawn 
when pupils of the public schools are taught to listen in- 
telligently to the great musical masterpieces. The Pian- 
ola is already being used in many private schools for this 
purpose, and in such colleges as Eciumbia, Vassar, Har- 
vard, etc. Commissioner Harris would like to see it used 
in the general exercises of all public schools. 

Carroll Brent Chilton, an enthusiastic advocate of re- 
form in music study, is giving a series of lectures on the 
appreciation of music before the convention. He says that 
all over the country the Pianola is making the practical 
study of music as easy as the printing press has made 
the study of literature; giving, at last, to the public schoo} 
children their inalienable right to the best in this great 
art as they have long had access to the best in the great 


sister arts. 


A SENSIBLE VACATION. 

An ever increasing number of sensible people wish to 
spend their vacations in a healthful and economical way. 

o such the Rideau Lakes offer inducements not to be 
overlooked. These lakes extend in an almost unbroken 
chain from Kingston to Ottawa, being connected by a 
series of short canals with locks large enough for ves- 
sels of considerable size. The scenery is pereney 
beautiful, many of the lakes being thickly studded wit 
islands; the air is bracing, and the black bas’ fishing is 
probably better than in any place accessible to a’ person 
of moderate purse—everyday catches including three to 
five pounders. The local inns are very comfortable, and 
guides are expert. Steamers run from _ Clayton, ° 
one of the termini of the New York Central R. R., to 
Kingston and thence thru the canals and lakes to Ottawa. 

r. D. Noonan, Vice-President and General Manager of 
the Rideau Lakes Navigation Company, Limited, Kings- 
ton, Ont., will gladly give full information to those in 
search of an unusually desirable outing. 
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COUNTRY PROPERTY 
FOR SALE 


Lee, Berkshire County 
MASSACHUSETTS 


1 mile from Lee, 2 miles from Stockbridge, 4 miles from 
Lenox; on main road from Lee to Stockbridge. 
40 ACRES OF LAND; LARGE‘ DWELLING 
HOUSE; BARN; TENEMENT HOUSE for MAN 
Capesteniny for trout pond on the premises. Abundance 
and variety of fruit; spacious lawns; numerous cultivated 
shade trees. So situated as to command one of the 
views in this vicinity. These premises have been occu- 
pied as summer potonty for over 30 years. The entire 
property, includin; and tools on farm, furniture, 
etc., in house, be sold together if desired. Any one 
wanting a country place that has been <otgnt by years 
of careful attention, and land in high state of cultivation, 
should see this property before purchasing. For further 


8 jogene of 
TAMES O’BRIEN, Gleaner Block, Lee. Mass. 


SAMUEL SWETT, OF LONG ISLAND 
dis, Real Estate pu 
HEADQUARTERS: HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND 


Fa and 8u ‘omes. 
VERMONT trices in tne Unitea Staten. Send 











10c, fof catalogue and map. Reynolds’ Real Estate Co., 


Desk 6, Burlington, Vt. 


| A WN 
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NEW ENGLAND 


VACATION RESORTS 


Along the North Shore of Long Island Sound, 
at the charming inland locations of Connecticut, 
and among the Berkshire and Litchfield Hills, 
reached by the finest through and suburban train 
service running out of New York. Send 2-cent 
stamp to New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, Room No. 506 Grand Central Station, 
New York, or to Passenger Department, New 
Haven, for descriptive books and list of hotels, 
ow houses, rates for board and passenger 
ares. 
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() Colorado 

Nebraska 

Sr Wyoming 
To Black Hills 


And many other Western points from Chicago, 
on the Ist and 3d Tuesdays of each month. 
Excursion tickets are sold Every Tuesday 
at approximately one fare for round trip to 
points in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North 
and South Dakota (east of Missouri River). 
Every first-class privilege is included in this rate. 
You are given three weeks to spend in this 
country of Golden Opportunity. 

The service afforded by the luxurious trains of 
the Chicago & North-Western Railtvay is unequaled. 
These tickets are accepted on Pullman 
Sleeping Cars (when accompanied by Pull- 
man ticket) or in Free Reclining Chair Cars 
on the magnificent first-class trains for 
which The North-Western Line is famous. 


The Best of Everything 


All agents sell tickets via 
this route. 
write to 


Passgr. Traf. Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO 





For full particulars 





SUMMER HOMES 


ln Green Hills of Vermont and Lake Champlain. 
Wier tent Terms, $4 to $10 per week. . 

V, trains between Boston, New York, Springfield and 
‘mont points. As good as any on the continent. 

1§0 page illustrated brochure mailed free on receipt of 
- i stamps for postage 

Address'A. W. ECCLESTONE, S. P. A., Central Ver- 
mont Ry, 385 Broadway, New York. 





YOU HAVE BEEN TO EUROPE 
Don't you want to travel under sunny skies and see something different ? 


You can go around the world in leisure and comfort and 
without care, visiting Japan, China, Philippines, Ceylon 
Burmah, India, Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, and Greece. Sail 
September 29. 

he Orient is our ial field. Full information on re- 
quest. H. W. DUNNING & CO., 14 Beacon St., Boston, 
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VACATION 


Will give maximum returns in 
recreation and education if you visit 


AMAICA 


The land of 


Cool Days, Refreshing Nights, Lofty q : 
Mountains, Opalescent Waters, a 
and Interesting People 
Only $60 round trip viathe UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY ’S superb “Admiral” steamers over wa- 
ters swept by the cooling trade winds. 
Do you know that Jamaica is 10 degrees cool- 
er than Atlantic Coast Summer Resorts; that its | 
ranges are higher and grander than the White | 
Mountains ; that its bathing facilities are unsur- 
passed ; that flies, mosquitoes and fevers are 
practically unknown ; and that it is a paradise for 
automobilists, equestrians and anglers? . — : 
Let us send you our free monthly paper “The Golden Caribbean.” It tells 


many interesting facts about this garden spot of the Antilles. 
Address. any of the offices 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Long Wharf, BOSTON 5 North Wharves, PHILADELPHIA 104 E. Pratt St., BALTIMORE 
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DIVIDENDS 
D cgay LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
oft 1 Broads | Se A y declare 


Pot ee ena ath ER Pur 
ommon capital payable August 





et a hwy of pan at the close of business .on : 


}. Bg Checks will be maiied. 
books of the common stock will close at 3 
‘ “August: 1, 1906, and reopen ~August 25, 1906. 
: ; LEIGH BEST, Secretary. 


iE ATCHISON TOPEKA @ SANTA FE 
AILWAY COMPANY 

Gikeons No. ky due August 1, 1906, from The Atesieon. 

and Santa Fe Rai way Company FOUR PER CENT 
TRIAL DEBENTURE BONDS will be paid on and after 
August 1, 1906,- upon resentation at the office of the Com- 
pany, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 

H. .W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 

New York, July-16, 1906. 


= HELENA LIGHT & RAILWAY CO. 


43-49 Exchange Place. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Adividend of 14% on ~ referred stock of the Company, 
pejable July 3tst, 1906, to Stockholders of record July 
1906, has been declared by the Board of Directors for the 
quarter ending June 30th, 1906. 
The a books of the Company will be closed st 
3:00 P. M. July 23d, and reopen August ist, 1906. . 
GEO. W. BUNNELL, Treasurer. 











THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF LORD & TAYLOR 
have declared a regular Quarterly Dividend of One and 
Three-quarters Per Cent. on the Common Stock of this 
Corporation, payable August Ist, 1906. The Transfer_Books 
will be Closed from July 26th to August ist, both inclu- 
sive, E. H, TITUS, Treasurer. 


Jaly “20th, 1906. 





Office of the 
KEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 
New York, July 26 
Coupoms of the NEW YORK DOCK  GOMPANY First 
Mortgage- Bonds, maturing August ist next, will be paid 
and after that date at the office of The United States 
and Trust Co., No. 55 Cedar 8t., New York 
GRORGE E. SPENCER, Treas. 


JOHN B, STETSON COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Penn., June 28, 1906. 
The Board of Directors of the John B. Stetson 





A. T; FREEMAN, Treasurer. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


Trenton, N. J., July 19, 1906. 
DIVIDEND NO. 34. 
eis Wi yg SY the Board of Directors held this day, a 
PER CENT. (2%) was declared on the 
Stock of the Company, payable on July 25th, 
ie wa tckholders of record at three o’clock P. M., 
‘Transfer = a > close. 
E. LAWTON, Secretary & Treasurer. 


Patzos SANITARIUM 








Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 

experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Ihkietowne 8 . Y., State Reels yi a ieee de- 
ciding, C. SPENCER KINNE , Easton, Pa. 


BINDERS to hold thirteen copies ot [na 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
by we at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 











COOL 


You can feel comfortable in the hottest 
weather if properly fed. 


A little Fruit. 

Dish of Grape-Nuts and Cream. 
Two soft-boiled Eggs. 

Cup of Postum. 

Slice of Toast. 














That’s enough. Mote is too much, 


“THERE’S A REASON.” 
You can find it. 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co.,. Ltd.. Battle Creek, Mich., U.8. A. 














"| Wilson's Rolling Partitions 


A marvelous convenience and 
the most effective method for 
dividing large rooms in Churches 
and School Buildings into small 
rooms, and vice versa; made 
from various kinds of wood; 
sound proof and air tight; easily 
operated and lasting. Made also 
with Blackboard surface. Fitted 
to new and old buildings. Used 
in over 5,000 Churches and 
Public Buildings. Mention Tue 
InpePenDENT for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling 
Steel Shutters. 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO. 
5 West 29th Street, New York. 











MONUMENTS 


In GRANITE, STONE and MARBLE, erected in 
any part of the country. Send for photographs of 
work recently executed. 


J. & R. LAMB, 23, 25, 27 Sixth Ave., New York 














JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Tur MIDDLESEX | 


Banking Company 
—OF— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 
Debentures and First Mortgage 
Leans upon Real Estate Zist YEAR 
Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OP THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 


214 BROADWAY 
OFFER EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE SAFE-KEEPING OF SECURITIES, 
BOXES OF ALL SIZES AND PRICES. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK 


REALTY 
ENDOWMENTS 


Best Method of 
Enforced Sovieg, 
Write for Booklet FAC 

















New York Realty Owners Co. 


489 Fifth Ave., New York. 
No fines 
No forfeitures 
A greater reward for continued saving. 


YOU DO NOT DIE TO WIN. 


AFTER 30 YEARS 

















Send for our New M e issued after 30 years. 

Our —_ system has developed out of this vast ex- 

ience. rst mortgages upon homes in Eastern 

ansas will met ou six per cent. and there is no better 
security on vet 4 Responsible agents wanted. 

Write today for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, - 
INSURANCE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 


Lawrence, Kansas 











all policies. 
thereon the cash eee 
 Bigees the insured is e 


ithed “by the M rates, and values for any age sent on appli- 
cation to the Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest 
Wm. B, Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





The Quarrel of . — 
“If”? and “But” 


Amidst the quarrel of mere minor com 
siderations vast™importants are lost sigh 
of. Don’t let life insurance be neglecte 
for such a reason. There are no ‘‘ ifs” 
‘‘buts” in our policies to wranglg 
Straight as a die, clear as ice. Write 
asking postal 


The Washington Lite Insurance Co, 
Jobn Tatlock, President 


Quote THE INDEPENDENT ke 
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United States Life Insurance ¢ 

IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK Hie 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = = = = President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 





JAMES R. PLUM 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY.. 


WM. H. PORTER 
Good men, whether ex in life insure © 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with this, 
Compan for a limited territory if and 
secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s — 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York ‘ity 


State Mutua 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. | 
A, G. BULLOCK, President 





January ~ 1906 


TrABILiTis, | PES . 68 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), ‘ $2, 64: 


Cash surrender values stated in eve: policy, 4 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture a 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 4 
C. W. ANDERSON @ SON. Gen. Age 


PROVIDENT = 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 





A. Life Insurance Company especially adag 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac 
business men. It especially provides for pra¢ 
wants, 








